


Tar SirANDARD aavooites the abolition ‘of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
{ndustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 
We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 
We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any. 


“man to exact from others a price for the 


. privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 


trolling natural opportunities to either utilize. 


_them by the employment of labor, or abandon 


. them to others; that it will thus provide op- 


- portunities of work for all men, and secure 

‘to each the full reward of his labor, and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


‘THE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

Panis, June 22.—The international con- 
gress on the land question was made up 

a striking personnel. Other congresses 
at. Paris this summer may have more 
“members, but none will bring together 
aces more interesting to study than 
‘those which gathered about the banquet- 
ing table in the Hotel Continental on the 
evening of June 11. The guests com- 
prised the active part of the congress, 
and a description of the banqueters would 
give an account of the leading spirits of 
the congress. 
~The table was long and straight, and 
around it were seated 100 ladies and gen- 
‘tlemen. The presicing chair was held by 
Henry George in name, but was really 
occupied by M. Charles Longuct of the 
city council of Paris, as his knowledge of 
‘the English language forced him to take 
up again the roll of interpreter, which he 
~ had carried out so successfully as presi- 
dent of the congress. M. Louguet was 
one of the most striking figures of the 
convention. Very tall and thin, with 
; spectacles and a scraggly beard, he had a 
little the appearance of Abraham Lin- 
~coln. He spoke with rapidity and more 
than the usual French carnestness. He 
‘amused the English portion of the con- 
gress very much when he tried to crack a 
joke in the strange language. He almost 
always torgot the pivotal word and _ his 
jokes missed fire. He, with eght others, 
represents the socialists in the city coun- 
‘cil, In the late cabmen’s strike he was 
one of the go-betweens. In all his talks, 
formal and informal, during the congress 
he was profuse in his praise of Ilenry 
George and “Progress and Poverty.” 
“Somebody asked him how, as a socialist, 
he could do this. ““Why,” said he, giving a 
brief resume of the various ideas he had 
hugged and then thrown away, “here I 
“am with all my ideas probed and bottom- 
‘less. Now, Iam buta plain seeker after 
the truth, That's why lam here.” It 
would have been better for the question 
of the laad if more of the would-be 
philosophers in the congress had been as 
honest as M. Longuet. At the same time 
he is widely read, and having spent some 
years in England understands pretty well 

he drift of English thought, M, Longuet 
loves precision and maybe there is the 
reason of his high appreciation of “Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” Had he not been in 
the chair but on the floor to take part in 
the debate probably the ambiguity of the 
resolutions might not have existed, It 

ill be a happy day tor France and the 
single tax the world over when M, 
Longuet urges for Paris what Mr, Sann- 
devs is doing for London, 

Mp, Saunders? Yes; he's at the ban- 
quet, just two chairs away from the tall 
Frenchman, with only Mr, George he- 
tween them, A sturdy English figure, 
above medium height, a John Bright 
head and face, famed with gray whiskers, 
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tiair getting hin rand white—anéli is he 


noted member of the London county 
council, A lady to whom he was pointed 
out exclaimed: “Is that William Saun- 
ders, the awful radical of Trafalgar 
square! How could any policeman, even 
the most tory, have the heart to knock 
the hat off such a benevolent head, And 
such kind eyes. Why, they are serious 
enough to be sad.” 

He is rising to speak now, called to his 
feet by the German looking gentleman 
across the table, who has just spoken of 
him as the man who, single handed and 
alone, once fought the whole police force 
of England, ‘‘Yes,” says Mr. Saunders, 
sketching, in a few burning words, the 
struggles of Trafalgar square, ‘‘we did 
face the police force of Loudon, and we 
would be doing so now if we were not 
sire that it is but the tool of a moribund 
government, that would be swept out of 
power ata general election.” 

Mr. Saunders always pleased the French- 
men during the congress. After his 
speech of the morning the French dele- 
gates said they had heard a piece of 
typical British oratory, serious, reflective 
and powerful. 

The German looking gentleman across 
the way,is Herr Michaci Flurscheim, Ger- 
miany’s representative at the congress. 
He is about the height of Mr. George, 
but lacks the robustness of physique. He 
has an iron gray, drooping mustache and 
«a large patch of baldness is showing 
through his vanishing, grayish hair. 
Herr Flurscheim always carries with him 
iw good sized smile, which is often on duty 
during conversation and speech making; 
when the smile possesses his face his eyes 
almost disappear. He has a way, when 
speaking to an audience, of pausing now 
and then and letting his eyes half close. 
Then a side view of his face strongly re- 
minds one of General Ben Butler before 
he gotso fleshy. Herr Flursche'm speaks 
Eoglish with a strong German accent and 
does ‘he same with his French, but he has 
a goou vocabulary in the two languages 
and always makes himself easily under- 
stood. Once in a while, though, u.e« 
French men wince when he uses a German 
pforab. But an international audience 
forgives almost anything in a man who 
nun speak in twolanguages, All the Eng- 
lish speakers preface their toasts with wu 
sad allusion to the unlucky advent of the 
tower of Babel, but Herr Flurscheim fires 
off asentence at the English end of the 
table, for the Anglo-Saxons have grouped 
themselves near the head of the “festal 
board,” then turns toward the Frenchmen 
and gives them the benefit of it in French. 
He tells how he fell upon ‘Progress and 
Poverty” and the London Democrat five 
or six years ago, and the smile leaves his 
face as he relates how he- suddenly found 
what life really is and that it is indeed 
worth living. 

Besides the rathet assertive personality 
of Germany's delegate, Belgium's repre- 
sentative makes quite a contrast. Mr. 
Agathon de Potter is a gentleman of 
slight frame, a little under middle height, 
His hair is quite gray, almost white, as is 
his beard. Both are well kept, and the 
latter is closely trimmed, A pair of very 
mild blue eyes look out through his spec- 
tacles, Altogether his make-up is that of 
a retiring professor who does not want to 
meddle with anybody's ideas, and wants 
the sume respect shown his own, If Mr, 
de Potter looks it, he is not of that kind, 
He is never happier than when he is in 
some controversy. But these controvere 
sies must be with pen and ink. His thin, 
smill voice would make him an easy prey 
for a sturdy debater, Mr, Agathon de 
Potter is remarkable for having attacked 
‘Progress and Poverty” in 1880, and for 
not having changed his ideas since, He 
is an exponnder of the Colina school, 


Nine years ago he found Henry George in 
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1889. 
error Aes alse Phogress. “dtl “Poverty” 
treats of the “planet before the appear- 
ance of humanity (sic).” . 

He does not see that the value of im- 
provements can be estimated, and so he 
wants the “appropriable things” to be di- 
vided into ‘movables” and “immov- 
ables.” It is also in Mr. de Potter's pro- 
gramme to endow every man when he 
arrives at maturity with enough to give 
hima start. 

Of the same school, but of -a totally 
different physique, is Dr. A. Regnard, au- 
thor of “PEtat.” He has an) mmense 
head of iron gray hair, parted in the mid- 
die, that fails upon his shoulders. He is 
tall, robust aud sometimes fierce looking 
and then again takes on the air of a 
musician, He was the most picturesque 
figure in the congrees. 

The single taxites of France had a repre- 
sentative in the person of M. Albert Tou- 
beau, author of a work on the “Impot 
metrique.” He was one of the most. genial 
men of the congress. Of middle age, 
with beard showing a little white, he is as 
enthusiastic as any single tax manin the 
states. His idea is to abolish all taxes 
but those on land, levied in proportion to 
public expenses borne. He is very pleased 
when he relates how his book on the 
single tax on the metric plan came out 
about the same time as “Progress and 
Poverty.” His house is always open to 
single taxites in Paris. He has a round 


full face, pleasant eyes and when he talks 


he brings all his body into action. He 
has got the landlords of France ‘‘down to 
a science.” 

M. Bugene Simon, author of the 
“Chinese City,” is of the Toubeau coterie. 
He is a large, solid, florid looking gentle- 
man with a close cropped white mustache 
and spectacles, He is slow in speech ex- 
cept when excited. \ 

A patriarchal gentleman arises and pro- 
poses in a passionless manner a toast to 
the ‘‘physiocrat.” He speaks in a low 
voice and rambles in his discourse. This 
is M. Auguste Desmoulins, who is one of 
the Toubeaun school. He is petting well 
along in life now as his long white hair 
and beard indicate. Mme. Desmoulins, a 
large woman with a strong face, sits near 
her husband and enjoys all the speeches, 

Jan Stoffel of Holland has nothing to 
say at the banquet, but he had his say 
during the congress. He is a youngish 
looking man, smooth face, almost boyish, 
medium stature, and an all pervasive smile. 
He is known always and everywhere by 
his smile. His friends say he couldn't 
live without it. Beside Jan Stoffel in con- 
versation Michael Flurscheim looks. seri- 
ous. 

M. Daumas, municipal councillor, 
known among economists as the author of 
the “cubic tax,” sits across thetable from 
smiling Jan Stoffel. He has almost 
picturesque a head as Dr. Regnard—a 
mass of iron gray hair parted in the mid- 
dle, anda high forehead. M., Daumas is 
iw pushing, driving business man, The li- 
brary thinkers such as Messers, Toubean, 
Simon, ete., svy M. Daumas is not a theor- 
ist but a practical reformer, However he 
was practical enough not to intrude his 
ideas upon the congress, He begins to 
see there is something wrong in his fig- 
ures, He wishes to tax land in proportion 
to the size, cubic size, of the houses upon 
it, believing that the size of a house gen- 
erally corresponds to the value of the land 
it stands on, 

Among these elderly gentlemen, a 
thoughtful locking slender young man of 
probably thirty-five, arises to speak — Itis 
Mr, Milleraud, momber of the chamber of 
deputies for the Scine department, He 
wears glasses, anda black mustache, He 
has the eritieal, almost cynical air of a 
true Parisian. His toast is to Henry 
George, and he is to represent his con- 
gressional colleagues, ‘Is he one of us?” 


his. choicest’ French. 


PRICE FIVE CEN ine 


adie De tomate Joh “7 Aléppar of the 
Harlem single tax club of New York, in 
| “No,” replies 

Frenchman at his elbow, ‘but he is com- 
ing our way.” Deputy Milleraud at first. 
feels a little out of place in such a gath-. 
ering. of thinking men. He acknowl- 
edged. as much afterwards. Accustomed 
to make political speeches of the most 


‘popular sort, he holds himself down with 


diticulty, But he makes a genuine 
French speech, It contains a hidden 
throbbing that the French language can 
hide in words without giving vent to it. 
The orator never once pauses for breath 
or words, The expressions fall from his 
tongue in musical succession. His prin- — 
cipal idea is the presence in their midst of 
the banner bearer of the principle, the 
land forthe people. Gracefully adapting 
the figure of the flag to the phases of per- 
sonal and national progress, he congratu- 
lated the Frenchmen that the “drapeau’” 
of the new idea has been set in the rich 
soil of the new world. He is glad it has 
been planted there, he says, by such 
vigorous hands as those of Henry George. 
“The sacred hands of our forefathers,” 
says the French orator, “helped give to 
the new world a flag of liberty. Now 
that world sends to us a man who is 
planting in our beloved country the ban- 
ner of a deeper, wider and more glorious — 
liberty.” All this is said withsuch a sub-) | 
dued passion, such w musical thrill that 
some of the French delegates are almost 
standing up when the orator ceases. 

Mr. Cieorge’s response was strong and 
moving and it seemed as if some of the 
Frenchman’s graceful) enthusiasm had - 
come to him across the barrier of lan- 
pruagre, 

Dr. Clarke, the Scotch land tighter can- 
not well keep his seat, and it is good that 
he arises, for in speaking of the wrongs of 
his country his personality is well defined. 
His physique is fine. Taller than the 
average man and solidly built, he pre-. 
sents a good picture of the sturdy Scotch- 
man. Anauburn beard closely trimmed 
and waving auburn hair give a refined 
dignity to his face. Ilis features, espe 
cially his well cut nose, sugpesi the facial 
lines of Roscoe Conkling. He has a mu- 
sical voice und a splendid delivery, He 
cannot speak long of Scotland’s wrongs 
without showing how deeply he is in the 
cause of the single tax. The veins stand 
out like cords, his utterance becomes ra- 
pid and his open hand changes to a 
clenched fist. Such appears Scotland’s 
delegate as he declares his couatry “as 
much as IT love her to be the lowest in the |. 
world in the matter of suffering from land 
monopoly.” ; 

Let me tell the readers of THe STanp- 
ARD how “Progress and Poverty” influ: 
enees the thought of Europe. There are 
many who think probably that the book 
has not made much headway in France. 
This may he true as regards the masses, 
for the book, selling at nine francs, is 
quite beyond the reach of the common 
people, but it is nevertheless true that it 
has conquered a place for itself in the 
minds of the deep thinkers of France, I 
found myself the other evening at the 
house of M, Kugene Simon, a writer and 
thinker, He has just published an iater- 
esting book on China, the result of many. 
years’ personal observation in that coun. . 
try. In that house I found M. ‘voubeau | 
and M, Recluz, who on the invitation of 
M. Simon had come to hear Henry George, 
These were men who had grown gray in 
the study of the land question, men who. - 
for nearly v score of years before “Pray. 
gress and Poverty” was born, had looked. 
forward to land nationalization, One of 
them, M, Toubeau,as has been seen, haa 
a single tax scheme of hisowna, Hut bee 
fore the author of ‘Progress and Pov: 


erty,” they were content to sit down as 
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little children and learn, That is the 
way it seemed tome and T caught a very 
good idewof their views as [ made the 
translitions between them and Mr. 
George. M. Toubean made a presenta- 
tion of his idea in’ the French language, 
which was trunslited to Mr. Creargre, A 
brief explanation of this idea may be in- 
teresting. It is the single tax based on 
the public expenses sustained by a com- 
munity, in the belief that the value of 
land is nearly alwass in proportiou to the 
public expenditures, The tax would be 
levied by means of arbitrarily drawn di- 
visions corresponding to the expenses 
paid, 

Sweeping all details aside, Mr, George 
got them to admit) inside of an hour's 
talk that the expenses paid by wt com- 
munity do not always indicate the value 
ef the land; that there is a value created 
by the mere presence of population with- 
out any reference to improvements or pub- 
lic expenditures, "Taking a pencil and 
paper he drew the outlines of a primitive 
community of settlers where the man in 
the middle, on the account of his central 
position, would find his land possessing a 
value reater than that of those farther 
away on the edges. This value that came 
to the “manin the middle” the French- 
men could not deny, From that moment 
on “the cat kept pushing herself more 
and more into view. When the idea of 
appropriating the entire land value was 
outlined by Mr. George, the usual ques- 
tions came Up about the widow and her 
little cottage, Dives outbidding Lazarus 
for a piece of ground, a phase of the orange 
rove difficulty—questions which seem 
to exist ubout the same in every country. 
But there was one obstacle left which de- 
manded explanation, Both M. Toubeau 
and M. Simon insisted that they could 
never agree to any plan that would per- 
mit the intervention of the government 
in the private alfairs of the citizens, “I 
do not want my house.or your nouse 
entered by the assessor to find what is 
the value of my land,” exclaimed M. Tou- 
beau. It was not long before he was en- 
abled to see that land is something that is 
not ordinarily kept in the house, They 
were not much troubled about the separa- 
tion of the value of the bare ground from 
the labor value given to the ground. This 
seemed to them avery easy matter, These 
men had studied land too long to think 
that the value of inprovements could not 
be distinguished, 


The breaking-up time arrived in a curi- 
ous way. M. Simon supposed a case and 
put it to Mr, George. While the trans- 
lation was being made, M, Toubeau at- 
tacked the position taken by M. Simon, 
and quite spared Mr, George the need of 
replying, This was clear enough evi- 
dence that the cat was climbing into M. 
Toubeau'’s lap about as last as uecessary, 
and that he would svon be carrying on a 
personal propaganda, These gentlemen 
will constitute the center of the work in 
Paris, That they are now almost where 
they see the importance of taking the 
full land value L cannot doubt, after a 
conversation Iohad with them the day 
after the departure of Me, George for 
Amsterdam, They were unable, they 
said, toexpress their delight at meeting 
with the author of “Progress and Pov- 
erty.” 

“Ah,” said M. Toubeau, “M. Simon, M. 
Desmoulins and T have been almost alone 
in fighting for asingle tax on land for 
ten years now, We have made some 
converts of course, but it has seemed to 
us as if we were not really going ahead, 
but now everything is changed since the 
arrival of Mr, George, ELis presence here 
alone has been enough to quicken won- 
derfully the public mind, Not deeply I 
admit as yet, but the talks, the news. 
paper interviews and reports have at- 
tracted toward the subject such an atten- 
tion that active discussion on our lines 
nitist soon commence.” 


All these workers regret exceedingly 
that they had not met Mr, Georre be- 
fore the congress and got a clearer idea 
of his position, They are all eayer to 
have him return to Paris before his de- 
partuve for America, W, &, Hicks, 





proudest father of the brightest son might 


SEMON CAMERON, 

The death of Simon Cameron at the age 
of ninety closed a long career marked by 
ahnost unfailing success and crowded 
with sttch honors as should only fall to 
the ablest, the purest and most patriotic 
citizens of a free republic. Rich in world- 
ly goods, powerful in turn in the counsels 
of both great parties, several times a 
United States senator, secretary of war 
under Lincoln and subsequently minister 
to Russia, he held for years the even tore 
exalted position of “boss” and ruled by 
autocratic! power a populousand weallhy 


state. His whole career was one of 
achieved ambitions, and looking: at it 


from a merely material standpoint, the 


well point to Simon Cameron as his boy's 
best exemplar and guide. 

And yet the ninety years of this man’s 
life were marked by no high purpose and 
no act of his will be remembered by fu- 
ture generations as an inspiration to brave 
deeds or noble thoughts, Though a fac- 
tor in public affairs through half our his- 
tory as a nation, uo great measure of 
wisdom or justice is associated with his 
name, Craft was the one quality to 
which he owed his success and no moral 
consideration ever was permitted to stand 
foramoment between him and his purpose. 
He was a notorious corrupter of men and 
noone doubts that he once bought his 
way into the United States senate and 
almost succeeded in doing so a second 
time. The absolute baseness of Pennsyl- 
vania politics is the true measure of his 
greatness and the chief monument to his 
power, 

The merely formal pages of history 
record the fact that he was Lincoln’s first 
secretary of war; that he resigned that 
place to accept the high office of minister 
to Russia, and that after his return he 
was re-elected to the United States senate, 
where, through an intrigue intended to 
gratify Grant's hatred of the man who 
defeated the San Domingo job, Simon 
Cuimeron became the successor of Charles 
Sumner at the head of the conimittee on 
foreien affairs. The truth of chistory, 
however, is that at the supreme crisis of 
our country’s affairs, Cameron made the 
war department the center of such dis- 
honest jobbery that Lincoln was forced 
to remove him, though he subsequently 
thought it wise to break his secretary's 
fall by giving him the Russian mission, 
lest his unquestioned power in a great 
state should be used against the adminis- 
tration, on which he had been forced by a 
wretched intrigue in the convention that 
nominated Lincoln. Thus an opportunity 
to achieve true greatness such as only 
comes to a man in the course of ages was 
sacrificed by Simon Cameron to the sor- 
did greed that dominated his unworthy 
life, 

While that crowned charlatan, Louis 
Napoleon, still sat on the improvised 
throne of his rotten empire, «a patriotic 
Frenchman declared that patriotism and 
public virtue in France could not survive 
the spectacle of the man’s peaceful death 
in full possession of the power and title 
of emperor, It would be useless there- 
after, this eritic declired, to tell ambi- 
tious young men that fraud, force, chi- 
chanery and shameless dishonesty were 
not the true roads to honor and vreat- 
ness, They would point to Louis Na- 
poleon’s career as a sufficient answer to 
such antiquated and impracticable senti- 
ments, The death of Simon Cameron, 
full of years and honors, after a life 
whose true story is like unto the sinuous 
trail of a serpent over nearly a century 
of our country’s history, cannot fail of 
some such effect as the Frenchman feared 
that Louis Napoleon’s peaceful death on 
the throne would have on the young men 
of France. 

Such a spectacle outweighs sermons 
and homihes and degrades the ideals of 
the people, Tf we are ever to have good 
and pure government; if free institutions 
are to endure, we must find a remedy for 
the evils that make dishonest craft and 
selfish greed the shortest: paths to honor 
and power, and that remedy will un- 
doubtedly be found in changed economic 
conditions rather than in appeals to men 
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to be “good” while to be “bad” is mani- 
festly the easiest way to success, Penn- 
sylvania, though rich enough to give to 
each of its industrious inhabitants wealth 
that would banish the fear of want and 
gradually lift its possessors beyond the 
possibility of bribery, is to-day the most 
conspicuous exemplar of the evil system 
that shuts starving people out from un- 
used natural opportunities and oppresses 
those who ean find work by taxing the 
products of their labor and restricting 
their right to freely exchange such prod- 
uets for the products of the labor of 
others, So long as such eonditions con- 
tinue, money will buy the highest phices 
in the state, an easily corrupted people 
will be bribed to confess their own degra- 
dation, and exalt the unworthy to high 
places, and the unscrupulous craft and 
unblushing corruption that marked the 
career of Simon Cameron will continue 
to be the easiest avenues to wealth and 
honor while public virtue and private 
conscience will remain effectual barriers 
to conspicuous success, 
Wma. T. CROASDALE, 








How it Grows iu Popular Favor. 
Milwaukee Daily News, 

The cordial reception givenin Great Brit- 
aiu to theapostle of the single tax doctrine 
and the gathering of great audiences to hear 
this doctrine expounded, indicate the interest 
that is awakened abroad on the land ques- 
tion. Mr. George has spoken from the plat- 
form nearly every night since he reached 
“Sogland, and on Sundays from the pulpit. 
His audiences are not limited to any class, 
ner to cranks. (rreat landed proprietors 
seem to be as eager to hear what he has to 
say us are the working people and the laud 
reformers. He bas converted some of the 
land holders. Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth Reeve, 
a rich English gentleman, has given £2,000 
to the single tax cuuse and called upon Mr, 
George to ask him how it could be best used. 
Last year Mr. Reeve gave £1,000 to provide 
an annual prize for essays upon subjects that 
are concerned iu making the world wa better 
place for otber than rich men to live in. His 
tirst impulse was given in this direction by 
reading Henry George's ‘Social Problems.” 

The press has treated Mr. George with 
great fairness and courtesy. His lectures 
are reported in full, as well as the discussions 
which follow. Clergymen have given bin 
countenance and support, and the hospitali- 
ties of the country have been extended to 
him in the most felicitous manuer, He has 
has given the stimulus to many clubs and 
organizations that are agitating the land 
reform. 

An English journa!, writing of the great 
awakening in reference to Jand, says that 
“premonition of the questions that will be 
practically dealt with are to be found in 
the action taken by the county council of 
London,” that body being desirous to ap- 
ply in some way to land in the metropolis, 
the doctrine in relation to the “unearned In- 
ment” in the value of land, as set forth by 
John Stuart Mill, and it is impossible to see 
why landed property, the value of which is 
enhanced by the gathering of a vast popula- 
tion around it, and by the improvements 
which that population carries out and pays 
for, should not be made in some way to con- 
tribute to the public burdens. These words 
contain the gist of the Henry George doc- 
trine, and the world is asking, why unim- 
proved land whose value is increased by the 
increase of u population whose labor creates 
this increased value should be less burdened 
by taxation than are the productions of such 
labor! The question will have a practical 
answer in the adoption of the single land 
tax, and the indications are that this will 
take place before as many years have elapsed 
as it has taken Henry George’s land doctrine 
to grow in public favor. 

Henry George is now in Paris attending a 
conference of the single tax advocates, The 
chiefs of the different schools of land reform- 
ers of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and other continental countries are in 
attendance, besides the representatives of 
Great Britain, France, the United States and 
Australia. 


The Value of Experience Mectings. 


Panis, June 2.—I have a suggestion to 
make to single tax clubs. It is to hold ex- 
perience meetings, or asthe Methodists call 
them “testimony” meetings. Let the imem- 
bers tell how, when and where they were 
struck by the light, for it seems to me that a 
good part of the Anglo-Saxon world is going 
through now what Paul experienced when ou 
his way to Damascus, a “great light” shone 
around him. He was glad the rest of his 
days to tell how the light struck him. Had 
he w greater message to vell than we who 
seek justice for all! Paul told the world that 
the kingdom of joy and peace ought to begin 
here below; we tell the world how to begin 
that kingdom. 

Rome of us had a little experience meeting 
the night before the international congress, 
The convention was thrown open, aud the 
delegutes fell upon one another in that pe- 
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culiar fraternal manner that only single tax 
people have. Of course we swapped expe- 
riences. Oneof them is worth relating. It 
was told to a little group of which Delegate 
John J. Hopper of New York and myself 
made part by Lieutenant Simms of the United 
States nuvy. 

“T was lying sick and alone in South Amer- 
ica some yeurs ago,” said he, “when ‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty’ fell into my hands. The 
cover was off, the name of the author had 
disappeared, and it was really a queer look- 
ing book. But I began to read it. I bad 
never seen any newspaper reviews of it, and 
went atita stranger. [read it, a few pages 
a day, for I was too weak to reud more, dur- 
iug six months, and since that time I have 
been wu single tax man.” 

Irelated this incident toa French friend, 
who was caught by the dramatic character 
of this faraway conversion and he borrowed 
my French copy of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 
He has just finished it} and [ think he isina 
fair Way to become as enthusiastic as the tall 
naval officer that gave that little testimony. 
The power of the strongest engine can be 
computed, but the power of a word never 
can be. 

Experience meetings could take a very 
wide range. How certain converts were 
made, what were the leading objections of 
this and that one, how they were briefly met, 
what tracts proved valuable, what short 
argument was the weightiest—all such points 
clearly and pointedly brought out would 
have great effect upon any lukewarm listener. 

W. E. Hicks. 


IN CHICAGO. 
Ex-Judge Mark Bangs Joins the Ranks— 

To Celebrate Heury George's Return 

from Abroad witha Banquet atthe Grand 

Pacitic. 

CnHIcAGoO, June 28.—At the meeting of the 
Chicagu single tax club last night, Judge 
Mark Bangs, « prominent lawyer and au anti- 
slavery man, spoke enthusiastically in favor 
of the new economy. He has been a single 
tux man for two or three years, but this was 
time he ever attended one of our meetings. 
He was elected a member and his speech was 
warmly applauded. 

The question of celebrating Mr. George’s 
return from abroad was discussed at some 
length. It was tinally determined to give a 
banquet in honor of the event and the fel- 
lowing committee was named to arrange the 
details: T. W. Wittler, Clinton Furbish, J, 
T. Ripley, Robert H. Cowdrey, Mr. Doney 
and W. W. Bailey. It is the design of the 
committee to have the banquet at the Grand 
Pacific and not fewer than one hundred 
covers Will be laid. A greater number should 
be required, but that many, at the least, we 
deem uecessary to assure success. The com- 
mittee believes that success is certain, and it 
is to be hoped that single tax men in Chicago, 
without exception, Will join in making the 
occasion so notable that tke press will be iu- 
tluenced and public attention aroused. The 
cost per plate will uot exceed $1. There will 
be a number of prominent speakers, 

W. W. BAILEY. 





A Very Unusual Compliment 


The New York World said on June 29: Hen- 
ry George bas received the very unusual com- 
pliment of an invitation to address the 
Northumberland miners at their annual meet- 
ing. There issome significance inthis. Every 
year the miners choose by ballot some promi- 
nent mauto address them at this meeting. 
John Morley and Lord Randolph Churchill 
have been among thuse most recently honored. 
Another significant note in connection with 
George’s visit is that the Walworth and New- 
ington branch of the Hearts of Oak benetit 
society has adopted a resolution that “the in- 
vestment of the society’s funds in ground 
rents and mortgages is inadvisable in view of’ 
the prospective taxation of ground values,’ 

The society is a lurge and prosperous one, 
with funds amounting to many thousands of 
pounds, 


Truch ie Truth, and Will Prevail. 
Rochester Times, 
Heory George is trying to talk the French 
to death. It was in New York that he was 
nearly vosed to death.—(Bulfulo Times, 


Yes; and by the most corrupt methods that 
ever prevailed in New York politics, How- 
ever, he polled 68,000 votes in New York 
city, that bhot-bed of political corruption, and 
was deliberately counted out of the mayor- 
alty to which he was bonestly elected. Mr, 
George’s views may not always meet with 
approval, but truth is truth, and should be 
tuld even about our political enemies. 





The Object in, Prebably, to Protect the 
(itinoin Miners Whe are on Strike. 
New York World, 


Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt some years ago 
had his portrait painted by Bonnat of Paris, 
He brought it to this country and paid duty 
on it. Recently the picture was sent to Paris 
to be varnished and touched up by the artint, 
The treasury departinent has decided that 
the returned picture must ugain pay wv duty 
of thirty per cent ud valorem, — Another 
beautiful lesson in the science of American 
protection, 


et ee reenter arena ne ete ee ret ne nett 


A Laud Hunter, 
Aberdeen, Dak, Pionaer, 

A Dakota farmer who went to Southera 
California last fall in quest of better land, 
indicated bis feelings when he wrote, “Ofer 
&% premium for the ingest fool in Dakota at 
the fair next full, and 1 wiil try to be there 
and compete for it. 
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EFFECTS OF THE FIRE IN SEATTLE. 


A Proposition to Tax Landlords for Re- 
bullding—Phe City <Atterney Approves 
it. 


Srattiy, June 18,—After the great fire that 
occurred here on the 7th the mayor by pro- 
clamution closed all the salvous and whole- 
sule liquor houses in the eity until further 
notice. The prohibitionists are uow ecireula- 
ting a petition asking the ‘city fathers” to 
keep these places closed for at least three 
months. The Daily Times in a column editlor- 
iul on the question points to the fact thiut the 
city receives for licenses $63,000, and also to 
the fuct that the majority of these licenses 
expire in July. It then pertinently shows 
that the city will in justice be compelled to 
vive u rebate to the persous holding licenses 
in proportion to the time their places of busi- 
ness are closed. It sums up the case us fol- 
lows: 

The city will be without the revenue de- 
rivable from expeeted license renewals to 
the amount of $52,000, and, in addition, will 
be compelled to pay out from cash already 
received the further sum of 35,700, making a 
total direct loss to, or depletion of, city 
revenne of $57,700. 

This is no fancy picture. The hard fact 
stares this people in the face that this money 
is needed and must be raised to conduct the 
city goverument and pay its bills. The 
amount of work to be dupe by this munici- 
pality during the next vear is. simply ener- 
Movus and suinebody must pay the bills. Hud 
the signers of the petition referred to, we- 
companied their petition with a coin equiva 
lent, to the amount, even of the shurtare 
which their proposition invelves, the argu- 
ment would have been far more potent and 
convineing. At this critical time—and it is 
more than eritical financially toa great many 
people--any project loukine to the depletion 
of revenue oblaimed, nob by tuxatiou, but iu- 
directly and froma floating population, ought 
to be accompanied by a full money equiva- 
lent. Taxes will bear upou this peopie far 
barder this year than ever before. Weare 
pot in the best pussible condition to meet 
them. No city is made richer by a loss of 
tenor fifteen millions of dollars and it cer- 
tainly seems the part of wisdom not to 
eliminate, wt Lbis critical time, a very large 
percentage of ueeded revenue. 

“The amount of work to be done by this 
municipality during the uext year is simply 
enormous, and somebody must pay the bills,” 
says the Times. Of course somebody must 
pay the bills, and that somebody is the pro- 
ducers of all wealth—-the people who work 
with head and hand, waded by capital—who 
else can pay! Is there any wealth produced 
Without labor! If not, then the question is 
sinply one of directv or indirect vaxation; 
whether it is best tu have the taxes cullected 
by the salcon keepers ludirectly, or that the 
people should pay their taxes directly and 
without the intervention of saloun keepers, 
or must people be intoxicated before they 
will pay laxes. 

“Any project looking to the depletion of 
revenue obtained, not by taxation, but indi- 
rectly and froma thoatuug population, oughe 
to be accompauied by a mouey equivalent.” 
Willthe Times explain bow reveuue is ob- 
tuined if not by tuxatioun. Whatisautux? Is 
it not the amount taken by the government 
from the individual fur public purpuses ¢ ‘The 
Times admits that it is when it deplores the 
loss of revenue to the city through the elusing 
of the saloous—revenue required by the city 
for public purposes. 

Perbaps the Times means to say however 
that the city when it issues a leeuse merely 
sells w privilege to steal froma “touting pop- 
ulation” and that it would be very wrong to 
steal even legally from citizens who don’t 
float. “Puxes will bear upon this people far 
harder this yeur than ever before,” The 
Times is very sulicitous about the poor tax 
payer. 

The city council has determined to improve 
the city by widening and straightening the 
principal streets in the burut district and have 
passed an ordinance to that effect, they have 
ulso passed an ordinauce muking tke city one 
assessment district to puy for the laud con- 
demned for public purpuses although the land: 
lord’s Jand will be mure valuable than it was 
before. ‘The streets will be much wider and 
also the sidewalks. Vehicles of all kinds and 
descriptions can travel easier and safer and 
pedestriins cau travel without crowding aud 
pushing. What the landlords lose in land 
they willbe more than compensated for in 
the increased value of what is left, but the 
poor landlords don’t want to be taxed even 
to pay for what under our system can only 
benefit landlords, : 

The city atturney, assisted by other able 
counsel, has stated as his legal opinion that 
liana ouly may be taxed tu pay for public im- 
provements such as stated, und the ordinance 
reads ‘‘liunds, lots and fractions of lots to be 
assessed according to their full value” 1 
was in the council chamber when he wave the 
opinion, He said that land owners were the 
people who wuuld benetit most by these public 
improvements wud ib was only just that they 
shuuld fout the bills, This is tae principal 
reuson the Times is so anxious about the tax 
payers, It would like to see the saloons run- 
ning ugain to help the poor landlords out. 

The following from the Times “Note and 
Comment” column is very instructive uppear- 
ing ws it did in the sume issue: 

The capitulists who suffered least of all in 
the tire were the heavy land boulders: their 
jund could not be destroyed, the vaiue of it 
remains the same, Ou the industrial portion 
of the community, on the owner of buildings 
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constructed on leased ground, the merchant 
whose capital was a stock of goods, the clerk 
whose capital was his ability to sell those 
goods, the manufacturer whose capital con- 
sisted of complicated and expensive machin- 
ery, the mechanic who manipulated such 
machinery; all those who do most toward 
ereuting the wealth of, and building up the 
city, bore the heavy burden of the loss. And 
it is by them and through then that the 
destroyed wealth shall be replaced; that the 
city will raise up its head prouder, grander, 
pobler than before. When they ask the land 
holder to ussist them in this, they are not 
asking too much; they are usking only what 
is right and just; whut is his duty, and what 
should be done. 

I was in court to-day. A murder trial was 
vomg on, the prisoner an educated, sober, 
industrious citizen, a student of Shakespeare 
and Collier, un old soldier 57 yeurs of age, a 
native of Virginia who had sprung to arms at 
the cali of the martyr president Lincoln and 
thinking only of country aud right, risked life 
und timb for the cituse of freedum—a man 
who helped to sweep back the tide of rebel 
victory at Gettysburg and save the union. 
Think of it! An educated, law-abiding eiti- 
zen if there ever was one, driveu by keen 
necessity to work for ven dollars a month iu 
au laundry, and then could not collect even 
that paltry sum. Time and again did he 
plead for what he had earned, until, absolute- 
ly starved into desperation, hesbot and killed 
the swindler whom be was compelled to work 
fur twelve hours a day for ten dollars a 
month and no further west to goto. And 
thisis the country where every man is sup- 
posed to be free! 

The fire is called a calamity, yet 99 out of 
every 100 men say it is the greatest blessing 
that could have befallen us at this time. Pre- 
vious to the fre we hada land boom we alsu 
had hundreds of idle men—the fire has put 
the men all at work and they are truly erate- 
ful--in fact many of them firmly believe that 
when times get dull the only cure is a good 
big, destructive fire. What acommentary on 
our education and civilization when we are 
content to live under a system that teaches 
laborers that a destruction of property is a 
good thing. ALEXANDER WALLS, 





Mr. Shearman’s Success in Portiand, 


PORTLAND, Ore., June 22.—Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman has been with us during the last 
week and has treated us to two of the finest 
lectures we ever listened to. On Sunday 
night, the 16th inst., Mr. Shearman lectured 
in the Uuitarian church on the moral aspect 
of the single tax. The address was listened 
to by a crowded house compcsing the leading 
intellectual people of Portland. On the fol- 
lowing evening he lectured in Masonic hall, 
also to w crowded house—somewhat to the 
committeemen’s surprise as there were strong 
counterattractions. Mr. Shearman’s address 
was on “The single tax from an economic 
standpoint,” a verbatim report of which will 
appear in the Oregonian within a day or two. 
Mr. Shearman mnade many converts and set 
many to thinking. If the cause we hold so 
dear had a few more missionaries like Thomas 
G. Shearman, the day of industrial emanci- 
pation would not be far away. | 

Our single tax club is growing very satis- 
factorily and we can feel and see interest in 
the movement growing every day. We hope 
during the coming fall and wiuter to have 
the pleasure of listening to some of the other 
prominent men in the cause, for lectures such 
as we have been treated to by Mr. Shearman. 

S. B. RIGGEN, 
Sec. Portland ballot reform and 8. ‘I. club. 


The Single Tax in Pennsylvania. 

NEw Cast Lz, Pa., June 25.—The light seems 
to be breaking in this section. Some three 
months ago I wasinvited to read a puper be- 
fore the Lawrence county farmer’s institute 
on “Farmers and Taxation.” I made it as bot 
as I could on the line of the single tax, with the 
idea that they should get the truth for once. 


To my surprise at least one-half of those pres-_ 


ent expressed themselves bighly pleased with 
the pusition taken. IT heard nothing more of 
the matter and supposed the whole thing had 
passed out of mind, but when not looking for 
it there came to me an invitation to read the 
same paper at the farmer's picnic on the 
Fourth of July. Of course the invitation was 
accepted. The farmers here feel that they 
are falling back rather than becoming more 
prosperous, and the spirit of inquiry as to 
causes is abroad. 

Why net have «a single tax excursion to 
Chautauqua this summer? That is the center 
of culture, the source of inspiration for thous- 
uwnds of students from all purts of the land. 
Tknow of nothing that would be a better ad- 
vertisement for our cause than an excursion 
of representative single tax men there early 
in August. LT throw out the hint in the hope 
that it may bear fruit. C. M. Mokse, 


Michigau Adopts a Compromise Ballot Ree 
forus Sill. 

Lansing, duly 1—The Michigan legislature 
has passed a new general election law. It is 
a modificution of the Australian system. The 
political parties are required to send to the 
secretary of the state a purty heading for 
their tickets, and he prints the tickets, all to 
be of unifurm size, color and texture. In 
front of the polling place a railing is to be 
placed, with au exit aud eutrance gate andy 
gute keeper, Only one voter is to be allowed 
within the railing atatine. One or more 
booths are to be provided at each precinct, 
so the voter may prepare bis ballot in secrecy, 

Wnriacur. 
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THE SINGLE TAX IN BALTIMORE, 


Our Friends Co-Opernating with the Cres- 
cent Club tu Kree Trade. 


The Crescent club of Baltimore is a strong 


organization opposed to the Gorman ma- 


chine and insisting that the democratic party 
shall take steps toward free trade and the 
support of Jeffersonian principles. Hon, 
Chauneey I. Black of Pennsylvania addressed 
it shortly after the late election, and Henry 
George was invited to do so, but could not 
accept because of his visit’ to Mugland. The 
invitation hus been renewed, and Mr. George 
will address the clubafter his retura to this 
country. 

The Crescent club is not a sinyle tax organ- 
ization, but Mr. Morrison, its president, sees 
clearly that the single tux men are his nat- 
ural allies in the contest foreed upon him by 
the machine, as is clearly shown by the in- 
closed letter: 


To the Editor of the Standard: Owing to 
the condition of local politics ino this state it 
bas been deemed expedient by a number of 
our single tax friends to co-operate with the 
Creseent demnvcratic society of this) city. 
Overtures were made by us to Mv J. 
Merrison, president of the Crescent demo- 
cratic society, by which we obtiuin full facili- 
ties for spreading single tux and genuine 
free trade doctrines. A bureau for the dis- 
tribution of single tax free trade literature 
will be in full operation shortly. A larye 
supply of tracts is now on hand which will be 
distribuied us soon as the bureau is orpun- 
ized. 

‘Lhe Crescent society, under the leade rsbip 
of Mr. Morrison, bas taken a most advauced 
attitude in faver of unrestricted commercial 
intercourse and ballot: reform. Itis without 
question the must progressive demucratic so- 
ciety in Maryland. The following statements 
from the lips of the president of the Crescent 
are the representative expressions of the 
sentiments of its members; Said Mr. Mor- 
rison: “If the single tax men cun stand the 
Crescent suciety, the Crescent can stand the 
single tux, Any goud man can join this so- 
ciety provided his views are demucratic, and 
T regard you single tax men as truly demo- 
cratic.” 

On another occasion Mr. Morrison from 
the rostrum of the society enunciated’ the 
doctrine that “no protectionist can be a dem- 
ocrat.”. What more could any single tax 
man expect at the present time? Association 
with a number of the leading members of the 
Crescent society has convinced the writer 
that Mr. Morrison in making use of these ex- 
pressions has but publicly retlected senti- 
ments of the nembership of the society. 

The following is a partial list of names of 
active siugle tux workers who propose to 
take part in the work of the proposed bureau: 

Wm. QT. Johns, 10 S. Exeter st.;) Chas. 
Becker, 2211 KE. Fayette st.; Wim. J. Oeden, 
1838 W. Saratoga; John Salmon, 415 N. Ba- 
taw; Max Kahse, 10 S. Exeter st.; Jesse 
Keene, 425 8S. Broadway; J. J. MacNamara, 
421 N. Gilmer; Chas. Buehl, drviug place; Dr. 
E. B. Britton, 124 5. Broudway; Chas. Wat- 
son, Till Greenmount av. The uvames of 
others ure withheld for the present at their 
own request as they prefer for a time to re- 
main incog. It is extremely desirable that 
all single taux men with whom L buve been un- 
able tu personally communicate should at 
once send their names and addresses to me if 
they wish to avail themselves of this glorious 
opportunity to extend the kuowledge of our 
priuciples among men. 

Wm. N. Hitn, M.D. 

1438 I. Baltimore st., June 20, 189. 

Mr. W. J. Ogden, 1838 W. Saratoga street, 
writes us in similar straimand says: ‘Phe 
success of our cause is brought nearer by our 
association with this powerful society, which 
promises us enlarged opportunities for press- 
ing free trade to the front.” 


Discussing Socialism in Clevelund,. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 20.—Last Sunday 
night W. F. Bien gave a lecture ou “CGeorge- 
isi versus Svucialism,” carefully reviewing 
the points held in common and the points of 
fundamental difference. We invited a num- 


principles, and show wherein they were bet- 
ter than ours, but none appeared. We have 
thoroughly discussed the claims of socialists 
in the line of the state owning the means of 
production and looking to distribution, and 
nearly all of us prefer to be our own sucial- 
ists—that is, to co-operate if we choose, and 
share equally if we choose, but having pov- 
ernment keep its finger out of the pie. It is 
surprising what a number of people there are 
who incline to socialisin and yet at heart ut- 
terly repudiate the idea of government 
taking care of them. 
CENTRAL Sincgue TAX Criun. 


A Good Suyggeation, 

Wasnainaton, D. C., June 24.—While ways 
and means for spreading the light of the 
single tax are being considered, 1 would 
offer the following suggestion: Many peuple 
from lack of time or knowledge are unable 
to analyze and understand the theories of 
the different eceonomic schools. For them 
the political kindergarten is peculiarly tit- 
ted. Many object lessons but little theory. 
Let single tax clubsin farming districts ad- 
dress Farmer Jones in this wise: Your farm 
is assessed at €—; your tux for state and 
county purposes amount to §—-—; other state 
wud county taxes should be counted in, if 
any; then the probable amounts of clothing, 
groceries and iron implements with the tariff 
oneach. Then show him that u tax of one 
per cent on the value of his Jand, §10 per 
$1,000, would be his entire share of federal 


statement suitable to their ense, 
voked deniul or discussion, us it doubtless 


all or half sueh cases, 
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taxation, counting $20,000,000,000 land values 
and $300,000,000 government expenses. Me- 
ehanics, miners, eote., should each receive 2 
If it pro- 


would, it would be just what single tax tren 
vant On all vaecaut lots and all grounds 


held for speculation, wherever bill posting 


would be possible, a specitie statement should 
be posted, giving assessed and market value 


of land, with a comparison of the taxes paid 


by the adjacent improved property. Where 
posting was prohibited the more flagrant 
cases should be specifically stated and in 
serted in newspapers, or pub ino shape for 
easy distribution. It is not necessary to have 
One case well written 
up would afford discussion for a whole com- 
munity. We want the single tax disetssed, 
and the point E wish to make is that that will 


come more quickly and easily when we take 


wspecitic case than if we argue the theory 
as a whole, Ivwin GQLADMON. 


Brooklyn, EK. D.. Men Stirring. 
On Thursday evening, the 27th inst, the 


literary union at the latter's parlors, sso 
Bedford avenue, to discuss the single tax 
question, Joseph McGuinness, for the single 
tax club, opened the discussion with an ad- 
dress on “The Single Tax—as a needed mens- 
ure of justice.” He pointed out the absurd- 
ity and injustice involved in private property 
indJand. He read extracts from the daily 
papers showing that the whole country was 
alive to the importance of the land question; 
but that through prejudice or iguorance the 
press and people were still groping-—unable 
tw see its true solution, In couclusion, he of- 
fered the single tax as aw remedy, claiming 
that, after all, it was but a means to an end 
—the estrblishment of equal proprietary 
rights of all in the soil of their country, FF. 
J. Deverall followed, treating Cthe single 
tux asa fiscal policy.” He contrasted it with 
all other methods of raising public revenue 
now in vogue, and showed its justice and 
efliciency. 

After adjournment the members of beth 
organizations fraternized, discussing the 
question pro and con for an hour, 


Carnegie’s “Protected” Workmen. 


Pirrsnuryg, July t.—Curnegie & Co.’s Home- 
stead steel werks refusing to sign the amal- 
gamuated scale, a mass meeting of the em- 
ployes has been held) and 2,000 tinen will not 
return to work. The men refuse to sign the 
Carnegie scale. The supermtendent of the 
works agreed to pay amaleamated rates to 
the mechanics who would work on repairs, 
it being agreed that they make the necessary 
repairs, Which will keep them employed 
about six weeks, The workers regard this 
as a concession on the part of the firm, as the 
mechames also suffered a reduction under the 
Carnegie seale. The manager of the mill 
says that no conference will be held with 
their men until they make up their minds to 
sigh the firm’s scule. 
whether the firm would import men to tuke 
the strikers’ places, 


Brookiyou, Club. 


At the regular meeting of the Eastern dis- 
trict Single tax club Weduesday, June 26, 
the following officers were clected for the 
ensuing six months: Presideut, doha Britton; 
first’ vice-president, FL. J. Deverall,; second 
vice-president, Frank Norris, corresponding 
secretary, Joseph McGuinness; recurding sec- 
retary, Frank Arnold: treasurer, CGoorge Le 
Titus; executive comunittee, BR. A. Lindsay, 
Horatio Camps, Morris Cohen, Charles Muata- 
lene, Charles Heinemann, John Nicoll and 
John New. The members are pleased with 
the outlowk, and are hupeful of the elub ae- 
complishing some material good for the 
cause. The co-operation and assistance of 
all single tax men within the district is so- 
licited. Our meetings take place every 
Wednesday evening at $80 Bedford avenue, 

JOSEPH Mc tuINN ss, Cor. Sec, 
214 Koss street, Brooklyn, 


The Grove Meeting in Jerney Clty, 


JERSEY City, N. J., July 1-—Our grove 
meeting Sunday afternoons at Salter’s Wood- 
bing park, Currie’s woods, ure growing in 
numbers and enthusiasm. Last Suaday Mr, 
Johu De Morgan, the distinguished Lrish 
nitionalist, drew a parallel between evictions 
in Treland and in this country. Ibis picture of 
the treatment of lrish teuants at the bands 
of aw typical Irish landlord was compared 
with the similar treatment of American 
tenants by the same landlord—-Scully. His 
speech wasin parts eloquent aud puthetic. 
Atthe conclusion questions were put by in- 
Vitation of the speakers, A Mr. Abbott, who 
declured himself a landlord who would 
forcibly evict his teuauts ou their refusal to 
pay reat, pubwe number of questions, He is 
desirous of solving: the probiem, for he de- 
clared that what we ought to do is to compel 
the lundlords to puy into the treasury the 
“unearned increment.” lu may be that his 
interests as a lundlord wall not stand in the 
way of honest conviction When he learus pre- 
cisely what the “unearned increment” of 
land is. Mr. Abarbauell and the correspoud- 
ing secretary alse spoke. 

JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 
Corresponding secretary, 


Kastern district single tax club met the Bush | 


lie declined to state 


Election of Onicers in the Euasteru District, — 
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George Gilbert, Brooklyn, N. Y.. . = 81 00 
Anonymous, Pittsford, N.Y... . 1 00 
Pat Enright, Chicago, I. . . . 1 00 
James 8. Paton, Douglas, Wash Ter. 1 00 
Richard Welcome, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 1 00 
W. G, Sellers, San Francisco, Cal, . & 00 
Jobu H, Grady, San Francisco, Cal, 5 00 
J. W. Hedges, Madison, N.d. . 5 -s 50 
W, W. Child, Jackson, Mich, . . 200 
L, Diamant, San Francisco, Cal... 1 00 
Single Tax Men, Passaic, N. Ji, ., 1 00 
Victor Burnett, Massillon, Ohio , , 30 
Bundry stamps, .. .. .. 5 . % 

$20 %® 
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THE PETITION. 


BINGLE Tax ENRoLLMENT COMMITTEE, ) 
86 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, July 3. { 


During the past three weeks the cleri- 
eal force of the committee has sent out 
the following letter to cach p@mon on the 
list of enrolled workers: 


Dear Sir—Linclose herewith the names of 
those who have, through sending in petitions 
or otherwise, shown their activity in the 
oause of the single tax in your locality. Tbe 
number of these workers in the United States 
at this date is about two thousand, a body 
sufficiently large to assure efficient propa- 
ganda work amoung the large number of peo- 

le whose namvs appear on our enrollment 
fat. 

A sufficient organization to bring about a 
common understanding and concert of action 
can now be formed in most of the states and 
territories. I suggest the following plan: 

1. Wherever there is a single tax clubino 
existence let any of its meimbers, on receipt 
of this, bring the matter before the club, 
which thereupon can issue a call for u meet- 
ing of these ‘‘workers” at the club room to 
consider the best means of promoting the 
good work. Buch a meeting might pave the 
way for an increase of membership through 
the use of the enrollment. 

2 Where there 18 no club, and there are a 
dosen or more workors, there ought to be no 
hesitation about organizing one, so that its 
officers may be empowered to obtain the en- 
rolled names and begin propaganda work. 

3. Where the number of ‘‘workers” is too 
small to warrant the formation of a elub, 
three or More can at Jeast form themselves 
into a single tax committee and appoint the 
most active of their number secretary. 

The single tax enrollment committee has 
voluntarily undertaken a work that will ua- 
turally come to a close with the presentation 
of the petition to congress. Of course it 
hopes to largely increase the number of sig- 
natures before that time (probably January, 
1890), but the chief objects it sought have al- 
ready been accomplished. Wenow know, for 
the first time, Where active workers for the 
single tax are to be found in all parts of the 
oountry. We have already nearly 60,000 
names of people whu have signed the peti- 
tion and received tracts, and who are, there- 
fore likely to pay attention to calls for mect- 
ings and to oral or printed summons. 

uring the next #1x months the opportunity 
for effective local organization thus prepared 
should be fully utilized. Local clubs or com- 
Mittees once established will pave the way 
for appointing a representative committee to 
take the place of our voluntary committee 
when the latter shall have completed its 
work. Please till up the inclosed blank if a 
club already exists in your place, aud, if not, 
do so a8 soon usaclubor committee is formed, 
and write promptly after the receipt of this 
circular, letting me know what progress you 
are making. Yours truly, 

Wa. T. CRoaspaLe, Chairman. 


Accompanying the circular isa blank 
containing spaces for the names of clubs, 
their place of mecting, the names of 
their officers, etc. Responses have al- 
ready begun to come in, and a number 
of letters huve been received promising 
the organization of clubs or committees 
where none now exist, Theresponse has 
not, however, thus far been so peneral 
and prompt as was hoped. It is highly 
important that these returns shall come 
in, as nothing is more needed at present 
than a directory of single tax clubs. 

Accompanying each letter is « list of 
all the workers in the city or town to 
which such letter is addregsed. This en- 
ables existing clubs to gain new members, 
and paves the way for the formation of 
new clubs. In some cases complaints 
are received that the list of workers does 
not include all the active single tax men 
inatown, This is not the committee's 
fault. All who have returned petitions 
and made the fact known are enrolled on 
the list of workers, and of course the 
hundreds who have sent in petitions with- 
out giving any indication who sent them 
are necessiwily left off. The commiitee 
earnestly desires that the list strall be 
complete, but it must have the co-opera- 
tion of our friends to make it so. 
ad Petition 

The enrollment new stands as follows: 


Reported last week . . . . . . . 58,0% 
Reeeived during week ending July 5. 682 





Total e e 6 e e 8 e e e@ ° e 59, 778 
Contributions received during the past weck, 
have been as follows: 


Contributions from the public pre- 

viously acknewledgea in Tug 

BTANDARD . « 6 65+ 6 e 0 Oh, B2H G4 

Total, « + © © «© © © + 0 (Ml B46 19 
Wu. T, Caoaspars, Chairmen, 


The following are some extracts from 
letters received by the committee: 








A. R. Wynn, Toledo, Obio.—If all our 
friends could see the good that bas been done 


in the way of educational work by the enroll- 
ment committee they would take bold and 
push the petition. 


W. W. Child, Jackson, Mich.—I must con- 


fess that [have been rather lux in working 
for the petition, but lam.a business man und 
my time is fully occupied. When I have read 
from time to time what single tax men are 
doing in different parts of the country, my 
coascience has pricked me and I have made 
a vow thatthe next day would find me at 
work. I finally started out and was most 
acreenbly surprised to find so little trouble 
in getting signatures. Since last November 
our single tax club has ceased to meet, but 
we will now try and reorganize. On the 26th 
instant, Mr. A. H. Ford was laid to rest iu 
his lust earthly home. Single tax men in this 
vicinity will miss his kindly face. He was a 
most active worker inthe cause. He traveled 
for the Standurd oil company, that king of 


monopolies, but his heart was in tke right 
place and he never allowed a chance to slip 
to put in a good word for the single tax. 


W._ A. Farrar, Milltown, Me.—I have re- 
ceived the names of those active in bebalf of 
the single taxin Maine. They will serve me 
a good turnin future. Iwas lonesome here 
for lack of sympathy, but these names give 
me better courage to work. We have no 
uctive organization here yet, but a few men 
who read THE STANDARD are helping the 


cause and doing considerable good by loan- 
ing their papers and books to others, thus 
calling attention to our ideas. I am striving 
to spread an understanding of our principles 
among those whom I meet in business or so- 
cial life. Iam pleased to know that in some 
instances my efforts have been successful. 


Dr. William N. Hill, Baltimore, Md.— 


Thirteen of our friends joined the Crescent 
club to-night, June 28. Others will follow 
shortly. The editorial in this week’s STAND- 
ARD, entitled “Our Duty Now,” was a great 
help tome. Dr. Edward Friedenberg, 2,021 
Fifth avenue, New York, has written me 
calling my attention to an item in the New 
York Medical Record referring to the single 
tax. I have written to the editor on the sub- 
ject. The medical readers of THE STANDARD 
should do hkewise. Iam sending out a cir- 
cular to the Baltimore physicians accom- 
panied by Post's tract on the Australian sys- 
tem and Mr. George’s “Canons of Taxation.” 
Every facility for the distribution of litera- 
ture is afforded tine by the president of the 
Crescent democratic society. Such connec- 
tions as we have made with this society 


should be made elsewhere by single tax men. 
We ought to be the leaders of public opinion, 
and will be, if we can act with sense and do 
not deal in idealisms. Do uot let us put our- 
selves ina hole. If we do, we will shortly 
pull the hole in after us and there will be 
nothing left except a few enthusiasts to form 
a little mutual udmiration society. Single 
tax men in entering the Crescent society do 
not surrender any of their convictions, 
There is nothing in the arrangement to be 
hidden from the public. Mr. Morrison, 
president of the society, repudiates all se- 
eret dickering, and we are equally opposed 
to it. Wesimply propose helping those that 
go our way and they propose accepting our 
help so long as We can work together. If this 
course should be taken generally, we may 
hope, before the next presidential election, 
to place the democratic party, which em- 
braces over half the people, squarely on a 
free trade basis, The democrats need us and 
we need them. 


8. G. Mullins, Corsicana, Texas. ~The work 
still goes on in Texas despite some pretty 
strong opposition from those who do not un- 
derstand it. 


W. G. Sellers, San Francisco, Cal.--I send 
a money order for $10—%5 from myself and 85 
from John H. Grady. Mr. Grady is one of Mr. 
Shearman’s converts. Although a reader of 
THE STANDARD for some morths, he could 
not see through the thing until he heard Mr. 
Shearman. We have taken two smal! rooms 
for permanent headquarters. We are not 
quite dead here, neither are we setting this 
end of the world afire exactly. 

Dr. Henry 8. Chase, St. Louis, Mo.—I sent 
to North and South Dakota yesterday four 
hundred packages of three tracts each to 
eaeh of the delegates to the constitutional 
convention and to Methodist ministers and 
county superintendents of schools. I also 
forwarded about three hundred petitions. 


Robert Baker, Albany, N. ¥Y.—I send here- 
with two signatures, making 1,086 to date. 
One of thein is that of our family physician, 
whom I have been a little skittish about ap- 
proaching. I am pleased to say that, so far 
as itis possible to do so in an hour's conver- 
sation, [have made a complete convert of 
hin, and he has promised to go to work fur 
the cause. Oh that | had a thousand mouths! 
New York state at least would be all right. 
It is becoming more and more apparent to 
me that the adoption of our principles would 
be only a question of time if our friends would 
persistently present the petition to intelli- 
gent men aud utilize the opportunity thus 
a itored for arguing in behalf of our prinei- 
ples, 

Geo, W. Kreer, Wilmington, Del,—Your 
letter to workers is received. About two 
yeurs ago, Mr. Willey, a shoemaker in this 
city, handed ine a copy of Taw Stanpaxp, 


Up to that time I bad been un ardent repub- 





TEs bbe aeeritin sf Sadi 


Shearman spoke to us on Friday evening, 
June lith. The meeting was quite well at- 







lican, but, following up the inquiry that a 
perusal of the paper had started, I saw the 
far reaching and beneficent results of the 
single tax. I at once advertised in the local 
papers for a meeting of those interested to 
be held at my house. Shortly after that meet- 
ing we metin a large and comfortable hall 
and our membership ran up to about JO. 
Owing to the stand taken by THE STANDARD 
against running a third party in the presiden- 
tial contest then opening, und other causes, 
i majority of our members relaxed their in- 
terest in the movement, expressing a belief 
that for the single taxers to coalesce with 
either of the old parries was simply to court 
oblivion. I partly shared this belief and our 
organization went to pieces. Subsequent 
events have proven the wisdom of the course 
taken by THE STANDARD, and [have felt for 
some time that there should be a reorganiza- 
tion uf the forces here for more effective pro- 
paganda work than can be accomplished by 
individuals. I hope to be able to reporta 
club of forty or fifty in a short time. 


Percy Roberts, Chicago, Ill.—We are bav- 
ing good meetings in Chicago and are discus- 
sing the drainage bill and its relation to the 
single tax. 

W. L. Crosman, Boston, Mass.—I have se- 
cured vearly 100 signers and am _ not satisfied 
with my work. I have been refused but once 
and that was by a dyed-in-the-wool republi- 
can. He said be wished to read up on the 
matter before signing, butif we wait for that 
eveut we can rest assured that some future 
geueration will be using the ground over our 


graves for public highways before he gets 
time to read up. 


P. W. Monahan, Montrose, Col.—As to or- 


ganiziug a club, I think it is possible we shall 
be able todo so afterthe Fourth of July. I 
got a lawyer bheretoread “Progress and Pov- 
erty.” Heis a democrat and said he would 
help me to get up a club, but I want him to 
take the lead, as he is well known and likely 
to have more influence and weight than I pos- 
sibly can have. 


John T. Schimpf, Sacramento, Cal.—Mr. 


tended, and one of our papers published the 
speech in full. The Sacramento single tax so- 
ciety will hold its first meeting on Friday 
night, June 2lst. 


A HIGH TARIFF DIARY. 


Partial Liet of Business Troubles and 
Strikes Since the Beginning of the Late 
Presidential Campaign. 

New York Evening Post, June %. 


June 21, 1888.—Republican platform declared: 
“The protective system must be main- 
tained. Its abandonment has always been 
followed by general disaster to all iuter- 
ests except those of the usurer cnd the 
sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as de- 
structive to the general business, the labor 
and the farming interests of the country.” 
September 11, 1888.—Harrison’s letter of ac- 
ceptance: ‘We believe it to be one of the 
worthy objects of taritf Jegislation to pre- 
serve the American market for the Ameri- 
can producers and to maintain the Ameri- 
cao scale of wages by adequate discrimi- 
nating duties upon foreign competing prod- 
ucts. Less work and lower wages must be 
accepted as the inevitable result of the in- 
creased offering of foreign goods in our 
markets.” 

November 6, 1888. —Defeat of Grover Cleveland, 

turtff reform candidate for president. 

November 15.—Strike of street car employes 

in Brooklyn. 

January 4, 1889.—Strike of dock Jaborers at 

Duluth and of miners in Missouri. 

January 7.—Failure of the Keefer Mining 

Company of Covington, Ky. 

January 9.—Strike of Higgins’s carpet work- 

ers, 

January “9.—Great strike of street car em- 

ployes in this city and Brooklyn resulting 

in their defeat, 

February 2.—Failure of Jacob Bossert, builder 
Brooklyn; liabilities, $139,000. 

February 6.—Failure of The J. J. Burns Com- 
paay (limited), Battle Creek, Mich.; liabili- 
ties, $821,031. 

February 8.—Failure of the Pacific Guano 
Company and Gilden G Curtis, Boston; lia- 
bilities, about $1,000,000. 

February 9.--Failure of the Ohio and West- 
ern Coal and Iron Company. 

March 1.—Assignment of H. A. Gould, Bos- 
ton, dyestuffs, rubber, etc.; liabilities, 
about $1,000,000. 

Assignment of G. Morley, Detroit, lum- 
ber; liabilities, $100,000. 

March 4, 1888.—Inauguration of Benjamin 
Harrison, high protectionist, as president, 

March 5, 1880.—Failure of the Reading iron 

works; liabilitios of about 82,000,000; 2,000 

men thrown out of employment, 

March 6, 1889.—Failure of the Excelsior pot- 
tery ut Trenton, N. J., employing 300 hands, 

The Warwick manufacturing company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, closed its doors in conse- 
quence of depressed business, 

Colton & Mulvey, shoe dealers, Provi- 
dence, R. J, assigned, 

The McLewee & Knapp manufacturing 
company, lamps, No, 28 Barclay street, 
New York, sold out by the sheriff. 

Joshua Henderson, curpenter and builder, 
South Boston, Mass, failed, 

March 7,—The Keystone rolling mill of Read- 

















ing, and the rolling mills at Naomi and 
Gibraltar, Pa., shut down, throwing over 
600 men out of employment. 

March 8.--Assignment of the Findlay (Ohio 
iron and steel company, with the principa 
rolling mill in that manufacturing center 
liabilities of over $100,000. 

Bulford Sons lithographic company, Bos- 
ton, suspended payment. Liabilities esti- 
mated at $100,000. 

L. O. Desforges & Co. (New Orleans and 
Pittsburg, Pa.), assigned; liabilities, $144,- 
230. 

S. Hood & Co., cigar manufacturers at 
No. 189 Eust Seventy-sixth street, New 
York, failed. 

The Blackmur iron works, Ne. 28 Court 
street, Brooklyn, called a meeting of cred- 
itors. 

Thomas C. Cooper, wholesale a 
flour and provisions, Albany, N. Y., ac- 
signed; liabilities, $100,000. 

March 11.—Great strike of Fall River weav- 
ers, resulting in theirretura to work on the 
old terms. 

March 25.—The dry goods store of Schedler 
& McWatters, Cleveland, O., closed by the 
sueriff on judgements aggregating $00,000. 

Frank W. Adams, proprietor of the Glen- 
dale woolen mills, Glendale, Mass, made 
an assignment, 

Reese & Whiting, the oldust dry goods 
firm in Berlin, Wis., assigned. 

la 30.—Strike of street car men in Roches- 

er. 

April 1.—Strike of 200 men in the Dithridge 
company glass works, New Brighton, Pa. 
oe ~.—Strike of Erie switchmen at Buf- 

alo. 


Strike of carpenters and painters at Buf- 
alo. 


M. Block & Co., general merchants, Poca- 
hontas, Va., assigned. 

April 5.—Downs & Finch, shirt manufactur- 
ers, at Nos. 43 aud 45 Leonard street, as- 
signed; liabilities, $450,000. 

April 9.—Reduction of wages in the Clark 

thread works, Newark, N. J. 

A. W. Keeney, paper mill, Rockford, IL, 
assigned. 
Strike of St. Louis carpenters. 


thread works, Newark, N. J. 

April 11.—Shut down of the Susquehanna iron 
works. 

April 13.—Failure of the Plymouth rolling mill, 
company, of Conshohocken, Pa. 

April 15,—Assignment of the Conshohocken 
(Pa.) worsted mil!s company. 

April 17.—Assignment of T. F. Scanlan, piano 
manufacturer; liabilities, $200,000. 

Return of St. Paul car drivers to work at 

reduced wages. 

May 3.—Anunouncement that the Warren fur- 
nace, at Hackettstown, N. J., is to be blown 


market. The company has 30,000 tons of 

iron on hand, and nu market for it. The 

furnace at Stanhope, N. J., is also to go out 
for a similar reason. 

Failure of C. L. & L. T. Frye, shoe manu- 
facturers, Marlboro, Mass. The f actory, 
Which furnished employment to 200 people, 
closed. Liabilities about 350,000. 

May 7.—A reduction of 25 per cent in the 

wages of the boot cutters at the Meyer rub- 

ber works, Milltown, N. J. 

Notification to the Glass Blowers’ assem 
bly, Kuights of Labor, Pittsburg, of a ma- 
terial reduction in waves for the next blast 
Which will begin on September 1. 

Mav 10.—Scranton, Pa. Notices posted of a 

reduction of 10 per cent in the wages of all 

the employes of the Dickson manufacturing 

company. The reduction affects about 900 

men. 

May 18.—Reduction of from 20 to 50 per cent 
in wages at Carnegie’s Homestead steel 
plant. 

The delegates from fifteen of the princi- 
pal block coal mines of Indiana, represent 
ing over 2,000 men, met in Brazil, Ind., re- 
jected the operators’ demand for 20 cents 
reduction, and declared a strike by a two- 
thirds vote. The reduction is from 90 cents 
to 70, the largest demanded in the history 
of the coal trade west. 

Failure of the Almy manufacturing com- 
pany, manufacturers of ladies’ fine cloths, 
The company’s mills are among the largeat 
in the Kensington (Philadelphia) district, 
and employ about 400 hands, 

So many iron workers in Pennsylvania 
are out of employment that the Alleghany 
Bessemer mills at Duquesne have had no 
trouble filling the places of strikers with 
non-union men, and the strike is practically 
a failure. 

Receiver appointed for the West End 
mining company, owning iron mines in Hun 
terdon county, N. J., and Pennsylvania. 

Assignment ot Cupples & Hurd, book sell- 
ers, and the Algonquin Press, publishers, 
Boston. 

June 21—-Stories of terrible suffering among 
the striking miners at Braidwood, I). 

Big strike of boot and shoe workers at 

North Adams, Mass, 

June 26—Assigument of the firm of & Robbins 
& Son, carrying on business as the “Phila- 
delphia rolling mills and blast furnace, 
manufacturers of pig iron, plates, skelp, 
bands and bar iron, Kensington, Philadel- 
phia,” employing 800 men, 

FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, 

First six months after Cleveland's elec- 

tion (as per Bradstreet’s), . . . » 6,807 


Firat six months after Harrison's . » 6,711 : : 





Strike over reduced wages in Clark’s 


out on account of the dull state of the iron | 
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the Single Tax in Kaypee 


In a recent number of the Boston 
Knights of Labor Advocate there ap- 
peared «® communication signed ‘Pro 
Bono Pubdlico,” in which the writer de- 
clares that so faras he can understand 
it, the single tax is neither a solution of 
the labor problem nor the problem of 
righteous taxation. The writer there- 
upon offers what he regards as ‘a better 
way than that of Mr. George,” which, he 
says, he quotes from an article written 
by Judge T, Wharton Collins of New Or- 
leans. Before giving this better way 
‘Pro Bono Pnblico” says: 

In applying the principle here set forth, I 
believe in the townshipization of the land, or 
that the fee simple should vest in the town; 
in the inalienabie leaschold of every citizen 
to such portion as be uses; in there being no 
tax but that levicd by the town, mortgages 
being unknown and the county, state and na- 
tion drawing their portion from the town, 
and in the tax being a fixed proportion of 
every kind of product collected in cash. 
Thus in good years the government would 
get more and in bad years less. As to for- 
eign importations, they should certainly be 
taxed as heavily as our own products. But 
the principle of a fixed proportion of all 
products to be taken by the government 
seems to me the perfect right, asthe rental 
value levied on the land seems to me quite 
otherwise. 


It is difficult to tell whether “Pro Bono 
Publico” really means what he says or 
whether his real object was to manage to 
get single tax ideas into the Advocate un- 
der the guise of an eulogy on Joseph the 
gon of Jacob. The article attributed to 
Judge Wharton is here given with occa- 
sional notices calling attention to its close 
approximation to single tax ideas: 


Joseph was a great statesman and reformer, 
as the manner in which he saved Egypt from 
the famine of seven years’ drought shows. 
The measures taken by bim to prevent the 
famine, and to secure the people of Egypt 
from a similar event in the future, were 
thorough-going, firm, and at first sight may 
seem oppressive. 

In order to appreciate Joseph, we must con- 
sider his position and limitations. He was 
not the monarch, was not invested with ab- 
solute power, and all that we could expect of 
him is, that he should have done the best for 
the people the circumstunces permitted. He 


was the prime minister and favorite of a 


great king, and though he might have de- 
sired to benefit the people far more than he 
actually did, he would have defeated himself, 
and have prevented the partial service he 
did render, had he attempted to impair the 
king’s sovereignty, prerogatives, and reve- 
nues in a direct manner. If he had bluntly 
proposed, for instance, to restrict the king’s 
power of imposing taxes, doubtless he would 
have been immediately dismissed as insane, 
or possibly been hung asa traitor. This was 
the fate of the butler, whose case is a fair 
illustration of the government of Egypt, the 
subjection of her inhabitants and the arbi- 
trary power of the king. 

Joseph took things as they were, used ad- 
dress, and made the very despotic power 
itself an instrument to accomplish his phil- 
anthropic designs. One of these designs was 
to establish the tirst constitution, the first bill 
of rights, that was ever given to the people. 
He used also the only means then available 
to effect a great labor reform. 

The initial step was to levy a tax in kind, of 
one-fifth, on the crop of grain of every far- 
mer in the Jand of Egypt. (Gen. xii.) Viewed 
simply as a tax, it was less in amount than is 
sometimes paid on the produce of labor to 
governments in modern times, yes, even in 
our boasted republican country. Let any 
farmer in the United States calculate first 
the direct taxes he pays on almost everything 
he consumes; and he will find that it consid- 
erably exceeds Joseph's fifth. In Louisiana 
and South Carolina the direct tax alone is 
nearly equal to the whole surplus of wealth 
produced each year, to say nothing of duties 
on import imposed by the general govern- 
ment. Consider further that Joseph’s iax 
was levied during years of abundance; and 
therefore was paid eusily and without caus. 
ing distress. 

In the ordinary course of the conduct of 
kings and republics, the revenue derived from 
taxation is squandered in every imaginable 
way, in “grabs” disguised under all sorts of 
false pretenses and frauds; but Joseph pre- 
dicted the seven years’ famine and contrived 
to persuade Pharaoh to economy and self- 
denial during the seven years of abundance. 
This was a great achievement; for, accord- 
ing to the usage of the world at that time, all 
the revenues of the land belonged to the 
king in absolute ownership: and he had the 
right to spend them as kiogs generally do, 
in enriching favorites, keeping concubines, 
building palaces, giving feasts, displaying 
pageantry, ores a in luxury, or any other 
way he pleased. But this time the taxes 
were saved and treasured up, and were in the 
granaries when the years of sterility came. 

[Here is a clear suggestion as to the 
possibility of the use of the money ob- 
tained by a tax on land, provided the fund 
belonged to the people in common instead 
of toa despotic king who was to all in- 
tents and purposes a landlord. | 

Then Joseph took his second step. He 
the grain back to those who hud Tala it Pies 
tax to the government. From a christian 

int of view, charity would have prompted 
he king to order the corn to be distributed 
among the people gratuitously; but it was 
undoubtedly bis lawiul property; jt was in 
ce through & systematic course of self- 





denial on his part; he knew not charity; and 
it would have been vain for Joseph to affront 
the ideas of justice and ownership which pre- 
vailed in that age, and which Christianity 
has not yet succeeded in overcoming. Nev- 
ertheless, Joseph’s wisdom was equal to the 
occasion, and he managed virtually to give 
back the corn to the Egyptians for nothing. 
Mark the process. After the Egyptians 
had conveyed all their lands to the king for 
corn, the question arose, as doubtless Joseph 
had foreseen, what was to be done with it. 
There were but three possible answers. One 
was to establish the system which prevails in 
these modern times, and which we inherited 
from Rome and the feudality of the barbar- 
jiuns. In tais case the king would bave given 
away or sold the land, in fee simple, to pri- 
vate owners, who, being few in number, would 
have become a Ianded aristocracy, like the 
present one. These monopolists would have 
leased the fields to the poor at variable rates, 
the highest they could possibly extort, or 
hired laborers, at the lowest possible wages, 
to till the ground for them. he present con- 
dition of the English peasantry gives an idea 
of the practical operations of this system. 
In due time, as public lands becume scarcer, 
we shall feel its worst effects in this country. 


[We have here a distinct and intelli- 
gent arraignment of the existing system 
of land tenure such as might have been 
offered by any single tax man. | 


Another answer would have been to annul 
the conveyance that had been mude to 
the king, and restore the lauds uncondition- 
ally; but this, as we have seen, was not to be 
thought of, as it would have called for the 
giviug up of the king’s title without any con- 
sideration. 

The third possible answer was that which 
Joseph gave. It was to rent the lands to the 
former owners. By doing this Joseph avoided 
giving any shock or umbrage to the vanity or 
prejudice of the king; while at the same time 
the terms which he persuaded him to grant 
were, in effect, better for the people than if 
the ownership of the land had been given 
back to them, and the king had retained his 
former unlimited power of tuxation. 


| The writer sees clearly that the taking 
of the rental value of land by the king 
was vastly less burdensome to even a 
purely agricultural people than the re- 
sumption of his former custom of urbi- 
trarily levying taxes on the products of 
labor, that is, personal property. | 


He made a solemn contract with the culti- 
vators to lease them the land for one-fifth of 
the corn harvested each year. ‘And Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt unto 
this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth 
part, except the land of the priests only, 
which became not. Pharaoh’s.” (Gen. xlvii. 
26.) 

The effect of this contract was that the king 
could not tax the land, for by doing so, he 
would be taxing his own property, and com- 
mitting the absurdity of charging himself 
with a tax to himself. He could only tax the 
yearly product. But the amount of this tax 
was limited by a compact with his people, 
which could not be violated without a breach 
of the royal word, and which, in fact, was 
not infringed for centuries. This compact 
really amounted to a constitution; and to 
some extent changed the government from 
an absolute despotism to a limited and consti- 
tutional monarchy. 


[This last paragraph proves that if the 
writer really understood the meaning of 
the term single tax he would favor it, 
The rent for the use of the bure land ex- 
acted by Pharoah was precisely the tribute 
that we call the single tax, only instead 
of permitting some individual called a 
monarch, or @ number of individuals 
called landlords to levy and collect. it for 
their own benefit, we insist that it shall 
be taken by the people to be spent for the 
satisfaction of their public or common 
needs. In our case, however, it need not 
be limited by compact. Its amount would 
be regulated by natural law. | 

One of the great benefits of this plan was 
that the lessees were comparatively safe from 
eviction; for since the king owned all the 
land, and it was for his interest that the 
whole should be as bighly productive as pos- 
sible, he would then rather seck by a system 
of discipline to secure the industry of all, 
than to cast out any and to make them vaga- 
bond idlers. The only changes he would 
be likely to make would be to promote the 
industrious citizens of superior skill, who hap- 
pened to be on poor piecies of land, to better 
ones, making them change places with in- 
ferior persons. But it is doubtful if he could 
effect even such an exchange; for the infer- 
ence from the whoie account is, that the 
leases were nade to each individual in per- 
petuity, and so descended in the family. If 
so, the tenants could not be lawfnll disturbed, 
unless they neglected to cultivate the land 
or failed to pay the lawful tax. 

{Here is another clear recognition of 
the incidental advantages of the single 
tax, only when such a tax is impused by 
w democratic government, no kingly 
supervision will be needed. The opera- 
tion of the law of competition under con- 
ditions of freedom would promote the 
most industrious to the most highly pro- 
ductive places while leaving none with- 
out opportunity to produce according to 
their willingness and ability. See, too, 
how clearly the foolish objection that the 
single tax would prevent fixity of tenure 
is met, ] 

Moreover, the rent being fized in amount, 
even if the king chose to give away bis land» 
lord right to a favorite, or sell it to a corn 
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dealer, that would “make no aifference to 
the tenant. Also this rent, or tax, being pro- 
portioned to the product, would never be op- 

ressive; for the landlord would have to bear 
his share of the loss by poor crops, whatever 
the cnuse, 

[This has in view agricultural Jand 
only, but in adarger sense it is true of 
the annual value, whether the crops be 
grain, houses or ores, The single-tax 
can never exceed the annual value of 
the opportunity, and hence can never be 
oppressive, | 

What u difference between the practical 
working of this system and that of the pres- 
ent day. By abolishing the principle of taxa- 
tion on the land itself, and substituting the 
relation of landlord and tenant on a perpet- 
ual rent tax proportional to the actual pro- 
duct, all the abuses and hardships inflicted 
by governments nowadays on farmers were 
rendered impossible. Capricious and dispro- 
portionate assessments and arbitrary rates 
could not be imposed. What is better, the 
buying up of vacant Iands by individuals 
was not to be thought of: for it would be not 
only contrary to the charter, but asrainst the 
direct interest of the government, to allow 
non-cultivaters te monopolize vacant lands 
and keep them idle, holding them for a rise, 
until fortuitous exigency should enable them 
to compel those who would become bona fide 
cultivators of the soil to pay into their pock- 
ets exorbitant prices for the right to do so. 

On the contrary, these were thoroughly 
protected; for when a mun wanted more land 
to cultivate than bis right of inheritance pro- 
vided, he had not to submit to the extortion 
of speculators aud monopolists; but had only 
to ask of the state, as his right, for what he 
needed, and had nothing to pay but a yearly 
tux proportioned to the product, and fixed by 
law; und this tax was less than what the 
sum total of taxes generally is. Moreover, 
he would need no capital beyond that neces- 
sary to buy implements and provisions for 
the first year; and his occupancy would be 
safer and more advantugeous than if he 
owned the land in fee simple. 

[If the writer bad only understood that 
what he calls a rent tax is precisely what 
we call the single tax, he would have 
seen that it will accomplish the very re- 
sults that he desires, and permit any 
man who needed more land to obtain it 
practically without paying more than the 
value of the improvements] on it, or if 
unimproved for nothing. | 

A remarkable effect of such a system is, 
that the cecupant of the land could not sell 
his lease without the consent of the state, 
which right it would be very difficult to 
obtain; nor could be mortyage the land itself, 
since he was not its owner. Thus the abuses, 
usuries und undue profits arising from abso- 
lute ownership were prevents the occu: 
pant was restrained from jeopardizing the 
tenure of his homestead, and to u larzve de- 
gree from imprudent ventures, or other 
forms of wastefulness; while the duration of 
his lease being perpetual, he would be just as 
encouraged to make imprevements as if be 
owned it in fee simple. 

From these facts it appears that Joseph, as 
areformer and benefactor of his kind, was 
one of the greatest statesmen and prime min- 
isters mentioned in history. 


[No consent of government to the salo 
of the right to occupancy would be 
needed under a system that by taking 
the annual rental value for public use 
rendered it impossible for any wmian to 
make a profit by mere landholding, but 
the system would unquestionably render 
the mortgaging of land impossible. 

If Judge Wharton is not asingle tax 
man he would surely become one if he 
were to merely take the trouble to under- 
stand what the single tux is. ] 

The Single Tax in Brooklyn. 


On Sunday night William T. Crousdale de- 
livered the regular weekly lecture, before the 
Brooklyn single tax club. His subject was, 
“What single tax men believe and what they 
oughtto do.” Mr. Croasdale mude an elab- 
orate historical review of the truth that the 
land belongs to all the people in common, 
and showed that it was recognized in all! 
ages. But this great moral truth bas every- 
where and at ail times been confronted by 
the economic truth that civilization depends 
upon private posshssion of land. These con- 
flicting truths wero never reconciled until 
Henry George proposed a method by way of 
the single tax. This method at once secures 
perpetual tenure to the individual and com- 
mon values tothe public. Itis not enourh, to 
constitute a mun a believer in the single tax, 
that he should believe in the common owter- 
ship of land. He must believe in the method, 
no less than the object. Whoever believes 
in removing taxes from industry, and placing 
them on land values, however timid he may 
be, however slight tae change he ugrees to, 
wids the single tux cause; while he who ob- 
structs legislation in that direction is an 
enemy of the single tax cuuse, no matter how 
earnestly he advocates the doctrine that the 
land belougs to all in cormtnon. 


To Single Tax Meu of Wilmington, Del, 
Witwiscton, Del,—There will be a meeting 
in the Wilmington college of Music hall 
(Crosby and Hill building), 605 Market street, 
on Thursday evening, July 11, at 8 o'clock, 
for the purpose of forming 4 single tax club. 
Let every man interested attend. Speakers 
from Philadelphia and Chester will be pres- 
ent. GEO. W. KxEER, 
1308 Claymont street, 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE R&CEPTION. 

A Mteamer to be Chartered to go Down the 
Bay on August 4--A Publie Mecting on 
the Kvening of Augnst 5~-Preparations 
fer an Informal Conference. 

The joint committee having in charge 
preparations for a reception to Henry 
George on his return home and for the 
holding of an informal conference of sin- 
ele tax men, met in the rooms of the . 
Manhattan single tax club, 86 Clinton 
place, Saturday evening, June 29, 

The cheitman, Mr Croasdale, reported 
that be had received word from Mr. 
George to the effeet that the sickness of 
Miss George in Paris had disarranged 
many plans and that tha exact date of 
return was yet uncertain. Miss George 
was taken down on June 10 witha slight 
attack of scarlet’ fever. She quickly 
passed out of danger, but the French 
quarantine, whieh lasts for six weeks, 
would doubtless make it inconvenient for 
Mr. George to sail before Saturday, July 27. 
Should be leave Liverpool by a fast steamer 
on that date it was calculnted that he would 
reach New York harbor sometime during 
Sunday, August 4, and it was therefore unan- 
imously resolved: “That the committee on 
transportation provide for the excursion to 
iuke place on August 4, if practicable, or if 
otherwise, then an the first subsequent day 
that can be arranyzred for.” 

Messrs, Abarbanell and Doblin were added 
to this committee, which was further fn- 
structed to make all of the arrangemeuts in 
relation tu the excursion. 

It was also resolved: 

That the clubs to participate in the pro- 
posed reception and informal conference be 
requested t» uotify the secretary of the joint 
committee as svon as possible of the number 
of delegates they will probably send, so that 
proper arrangements may be made. 

Pursuant to a resolution, the chairman ap- 
poiuted Messrs, McClean, Abnrbanell and 
Doblin a committee ou speukers. 

Ou motion the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee was desi nated chuirman of the com- 
mittee on speakers and that committee was 
instructed toinvite Mr. Tom L. Johnson to 
preside and Mon. James G. Maguire of San 
Francisco and Hon. Frauk T. Reid of Nash- 
ville to speak at the public meeting on Aug. 
o, Which will be a furmal reception to Mr. 
George. 

Messrs. Steers, Molis and Ruud were ap 
pointed a committee on fnuuce. 

Messrs. Everett, Steers and Doblin were 
uppointed a committee on entertainment. 
All who expect to attend the conference and 
who desire lodging or board should com- 
municate with the committee at the Manhat- 
tan club, 36 Clinteun place, New York city, as 
early as possible. 

Pursuaut to resolution, Messrs. Curley, 
Leverson and Altemus. were appointed a 
committee on the address, which will be issued 
by the joint commnittee. 

The comunttee adjourned to meet in the 
parlors of the Ceutral single tax olub of 
Brooklyn, 50 Livingston street, on Thursday 
evening, July Il. Epwin A. CuRLEY, 

Secretary. 


Manhattan Single Tax Club. 


At the semi-annuyl election last week the 
following were chosen as officers for the 
coming term: 

Presideut, William H. Faulhaber; first vice- 
president, Joseph McDonough; second vice- 
president, J. P. Rogers; recording secretary, 
Alphonso J. Steers; fluancial secretary, Paul 
Boesivz, treasurer, William BE. Spahr; manag- 
ing board, EB. D. Brivkerholff, Benjamin Dob- 
lin, G. W. Everett, William Gartner, William 
Gerner, 1. M. Kicin, M. R. Leverson, William 
McCabe, Louis Morris, Jerome O'Neill, W. 
G. Schurr, A. Seelbach, Joseph Silbernik, 
Morris Van Veen, W. D. Willimms, A. J. 
Wolf, E. F. Zimmerman. 

Asthe Fourth of July falls on Thursday 
she regular business mecting will be deferred 
w week. ti ree eee: 


Phyasicinnas for a Sick Party. 


The Demnocratic reform association of phy- 
sicians and dentists of Baltimore is sending 
out a circular to the doctors and dentists of 
Maryland that reads as follows: 


Believing that the exigency of the demo- 
cratic party in this state is now of such a 
character as to eall for active participation 
of all honest and intellipedt demucrats in the 
work of its reconstruction; We, the under- 
signed committee, address an carnest uppeal 
tu you to favor us with a pledge to join an 
association compused exclusively of physi- 
cians and dentists, having for its objects: 

First—The prepanniion and adoption of the 
eoonomic and political principles asserted by 
President Cleveland in his wmessuges to con- 
gress and other public aces, 

Second—Such reforms of our election laws 
as will give every citizen an opportunity to 
express his Opinions at the ballot box free 
from any possible bribery or intimidation, 

Vhird—The selection of u certain namber of 
the members af this association to act on the 
proposed commiltoe of reorganization of the 
democratic party. 

If this proposition meets with your ap- 
proval, please Qgomimunicate with the under- 
signed at once; by so deing you will not be 
come obligated for any eXpense, us it is 
proposed to inuiitain the organization eps 
tirely from voluntary contribuuons, 
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“Tam a protectionist.” said a merchant 
tailor to me this week, “but my ideas had 
reason to change a tiltle—just a little— 
to-day. Protection won't work in every 
tase, of course. | went tomeasure a& man 
of fashion for several stuts. Tle showed 
me what he had on, and said he wanted 
that kindof clothes. It was fine English 
goods, I had none in stock, and as amat- 
ter of fact there isn’t much of it to be had 
inthe country, You can find if, but it 
costs ameney, on account of the tariff. 
Now, although he finally consented to 
tuke some of what I could give him, that 
mun was ‘stuck’? on goods I couid not 
easily or cheaply get. Te and his class 
of people want that goods. IfI could get 
the cloth cheap, T could give him a super- 
ior American cut at figures pretty nearly 
the same as those of an English tailor. 
That kind of trade would furnish more 
work for me, my cutters, tailors and sew- 
ing women.” 


The Metropolis of June 24 contained a 
concise and well written article on the 
sinele tax from the pen of J. R. Abarha- 
nell, While from its literary merits it 
well deserved its position as the leading 
article on the first page of the paper, the 
fact that the editor placed it there indi- 
cates the progress the. subject is making 
inthe public mind. Well does Mr. Abar- 
banell say: ‘Let what is understood to be 
the single tax be fairly and fully imposed 
and collected, and, as if with a magician’s 
wand, the nether world will vanish; and in 
its stead will arise a world wherein invol- 
untary poverty will be unknown, inhab- 


‘ 





omit some of their important points, but 
their terminology is allered to suit their 
opponents. On the other hand, in the 
letters of these opponents terms are used 
not recognized by the single taxers, and 
which convey ideas wholly diferent from 
the terms they do use, The day of judg- 
nient awaits the editor of that paper—the 
day when his readers find that he has 
been fooling them, 

Tn a letter in the Marlboro Times, 58, TL, 
Howes deals with ‘the farmer's case” in 
relation to the single tax. He says: “Of 
forty farmers in Southboro taken in the 
order in which their names appear on the 
assessors’ books, thirty-four would have 
their taxes lowered by the adoption of the 
single tax.” In Southboro, 31 per cent of 
the valuation is land, and in Marlboro 36 
percent. “How many acres of farming 
land,” says Mr. Howes, “would it take 


to be worth an acre of land on Main 
street?” This is putting the land ques- 


tion directly under the noses of the read- 
ers of the Times. 

The Real Estate Record and Guide 
thinks the city should erect sanitary 
buildiogs for the people its improvements 
displace. For instance, the proposed 
parks to be opened up in the overcrowded 
districts will necessitate the tearing down 
of a Jarge nun.ber of tenement houses. 
The Mulberry street park will cover 2.78 
acres, vnd to make room for it ninety- 
three buildings, of which vighty-six are 
tenements, will be razed. What. the 
problem will be, will become of the 6,000 
or 7,000 people now living in these houses? 
They are of that class of poor who, not 
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ited by a well clad, well fed, well housed, 
happy, virtuous and temperate people— 
wn earthly paradise.” 
A local bricklayers’ union passed a reso- 
‘Jution at a meeting last week, denouncing 
any of its members making claims of 
ability to deliver the votes of the mem- 
bers of the union to any political party, 
and informing state and city officials that 
it discountenanced any attempt to use 
the name of the union in procuring poli- 
tical positions for any of its members. 
These resolutions describe the sentiments 
commonly held by genuine unions toward 
political parties. Membership in a union 
is one thing. Citizenship is another. 
Will Governor Hill perrnit me to give 
him a “pointer?” It is this: It is doubt- 
ful whether the distribution of the small 
offices he has made among workingmen 
has brought him any votes from the la- 
bor organizations excepting the few that 
might come with the small personal ino- 
fluence of the appointees among their im- 
mediate friends, What has brought him 
votes from this scurce, however, has been 
his readiness to sign ‘labor’ bills, 


able to pay car fares, must live close to 
their’ work. The creation of the parks 
will render building land down town more 
scarce than ever. The Record and Guide 
declares that @ll the results of the pro- 
posed improvements should be recognized, 
and steps taken by the city to pro- 
vide dwellings for the displaced popu- 
lation. It says the public lodging houses 
and tenements in most European cities 
have bettered the condition of the people 
and reduced taxation. It closes with the 
words: “So far we have addressed our- 
selves to only one side of the matter.” 
What does it mean to say next? Is it 
paving the way to come out for the sin- 
vle tax? 


Five years ago, before I had decided to 
stick to the advocacy of the single tax, 
whatever I might think of other reforms, 
IT urged in John Swinton’s Paper the erec- 
tion of municipal buildings for the ac- 
commodiation of the very poor. It was 
criticised as an extreme socialistic propo- 
sition. 


The press is taking a great deal of 
notice of the question of new pavements, 
The commissioner of public works, Mr. 
Gilroy, is reported as having said, in an 
interview, that there is no question that 
the main thoroughtares of New York 
should be provided with capacious tun- 
nels beneath the pavements. If the news- 
papers would only push this idea, they 
might help the public officials along to 
the solution of the pavement problem. 


The piers vlong the river front answer 
as public parks to muny thousands of the 
poor, Of asummer evening all that are 
accessible to the public are crowded with 
people from the tenement houses. But it 
seems that while they are seeking fresh 
air these crowds are really being exposed 
to the germs of infectious disease. The 
board of health has just requested the 
dock department to do a deal of repairing 
and dredging in the interest of the public 
health, mm consequence of the foul con- 
dition of the river beds, The drainaye 
from sewers is the main source of the 
evil, ‘Phe resolutions of the board of 
health are not pleasant reading for those 
whose sole escape from the tenement 
houses lies in spending an hour in the 
open air on the docks. By the way, what 
has become of Mayor Grant's idea of 
actually converting some of the piers into 
public parks? 


Mr. Charles Booth, who has been closely 
investigating the condition of the poorest 
classes in the east end of London, comes 
forward with the contradiction of a popu- 
lar impression, He says that poor men’s 
families are not more numerous than rich 
men’s, He backs up his statement with 
un exhaustive inquiry and copious statis- 
tics, In the lowest class of the popula- 
tion of London—criminals, loafers, and 
occasional laborers—there was less than 
one child to each man; in the class above 
ee wage earners, and small regular earners— 
the number was not quite two to each 
man; in the artisan class, above all these, 
the number was only nearly three. 


Is this a quotation from a red-hot trades 


A gentleman visiting one of the city 
prisons recently, asked the inmate of a 
cell what he had been arrested for, 
“Homicide,” said the man, “low long 
have you been awaiting trial?’ “Two 


years.” “What ashame!” exclaimed the | union paper: “Why should workingmen 
visitor, ‘shall call on the district attor- | go to the expense of organizing unless 


ney and ask him to give youa trial, ‘Ghat 
is your unquestionable right.” “For 
heaven’s sake, don’t,” pleaded the man, 
ei Tam only let alone for another two 
years, Tam in hopes all the witnesses 
against me will be dead,” 

A correspondcut writes me that a west- 
ern journal, which pretends to its readers 
that it is permitting a controversy to be 
earried on in its columns over the single 
tux, js really running it to suit itself, 
The letters of the single taxers are not 
only cut dowa to such an extent 65 to 


they can make their organization a con- 
stant menace to the employer who would 
unjustly reduce their wages? It may be 
sound policy to strike as little as possible, 
but tosay that under no circumstances 
should a strike be sanctioned amounts to 
the statement that trades unions have no 
use for being. It is true that they have 
been in the habit of doing a charitable 
work also, but unless they provided some 
protection for the employe against the 
employer, they never could have gained 
the popularity they have gained. <A 
strike is not useless because it faile It 








this—casual wage carners, intermittent 








teaches employers to avoid giving cause 
for discontent in the future.” No. It is 
the Record and Guide rebuking Chief 
Arthur for saying (as is reported): ‘Under 
no circumstances of which I can conceive 
shall I ever sanction another strike.” 


W. E. Brokaw, of Bristol, Dak., has 
written half-column essays on “Rent,” 
“Value,” “Taxation,” and kindred single 
tax subjects, and, what is more, lias hid 
them printed in a number of newspapers. 
It would be an aid to writers of letters for 
the single tax to newspapers were a print- 
ed sheet of such articles at their com- 
mand. It would give them an opportunity 
to prepare with the least effort the bricf 
und concise letters usually wanted by ed- 
itors opening their columns to adiscussion 
of the question. If any of our friends 
have such articles on hand I shall try to 
find use for them, if they will send them 
to me. 


A prominent citizen writes to Mayor 
Grant, suggesting a salt water supply de- 
partment. He believes standing pipes 
might be erected along the rivers, which 
could be supplied at high tide by pump- 
ine engines. The streets could then be 
washed daily, the dust and mud swept by 
the water into the sewers, and sewer gus 
destroyed, Inwinter light snows could 
be thus carried away. It is pleasant to 
read of such suggestions, They are’ the 
forerunners of the practical thought 
which in time will make New York a 
clean, well paved, well sewered town, 


A gentleman well. acquainted with the 
lialian population of New York tells ime 
that those from the country near Genoa 
and Pisa are to be found living near the 
City hall, the Neapolitans are in the 
neighborhood of Crosby and Muiberry 
streets, while several other ‘‘settlements” 
in the city are each made up of people 
from some other part of Italy. He also 
savs they are an honest race of people, 
They pay their rares to this country after 
they have earned the money here, with 
good interest to the men who make the 
advances. They pay higher rents than 
the poor of other nationalities, but they 
run property down very quickly. They 
are driving away many of the old residents 
of the lower wards of the city. One of 
the churches which a few years avo had 
exclusively an Irish-American congrega- 
tion has now an attendance more than 
half Italian. ee 


The Wheeling, W. Va., Glass Packer, 
noting the address of the trades council 
of Dundee to Henry George, says: ‘For 
some time we have been of the same 
opinion as the council, that the labor 
problem can only be solved by the 
economic reforms proposed by Mr. 
George.” 





The Saturday Globe, which recently 
published a notice of Henry George's suc- 
cess in Englund, has been set right by a 
correspondent, whose letter is published 
in its issue of June 27. His aryument is 
that if a tax be laid on red haired or 
black-eyed men only, they will leave the 
state. Therefore, “if you lay it exclu- 
sively on the land, one of two things 
must happen: either rents in all forms 
will go up, or the land holders will get rid 
of the land.” The correspondent works 
out his proof in something more than a 
column. His case is commended to some 
of oursinyle tax controversialists. Doubt- 
less the Globe will accord them = spuce in 
which to reply, 

At its recent session in Denver, the In- 
ternational typographical union decided 
that in future amendments to its consti- 
tution should be submitted to the popu- 
lar vote in local unions. In a small way 
this is the introduction of the referendum. 
There js little doubt that the system will 
grow in favor with the craft. It is capa- 
ble of extension so as to be applied to 
many if not most of the acts of legisla- 
tive bodies. Modifications of the Aus- 
trahan method of balloting are already 
followed in a number of the typographi- 
eal unions, The printers areahead, 


“Come over my way if you want to 
take a look at one phase of the land ques. 
tion,” said a citizen of Brooklyn the other 
day, ‘“Tlive on the edge of the city— 
that is, on one of the further edges; it 
has half a dozen, There is a long hill 
near by, and from the summit you can see 
miles in every direction, And what do 
you see? Stretches of bare land held on 
speculation, with here and there . row of 
houses standing away off from any of the 


others, These houses, high, narrow, and 
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with small rooms, tell how scarce land is 
when men want to buy it. Little bits of 
lots are selling for thousands of dollars. 
What fools men are to keep such a land 
system going, Io am willing to take a 
walk every Sunday witle somebody to the 
top of that hill, just to teach men some- 
thing about the evils of the system.” 
Last Monday's Sun contained dispatches 
from five western mining camps, deserib- 
ing their business and prospects. In 
three of them were complaints of the in- 
jury done the camps by gamblers—gam- 
blers levitimately, men who are betting 
on the value of mines, and who won't let 
other men go to work until the ante is 
raised high enough to satisfy them, 
Krom Deadwood the werd is: “The ten- 
dency here seems to be to buy property 
for speculative purposes rather than to 
develop it.” rom Silver City, N. M., the 
correspondent writes: “Some of the best 
properties are tied up in litigation, and 
others are bonded and lying idle pending 
negotiations for sale.” Idaho City sends 
this story; “A company represented by 
GW. Taylor, who is now at Zanesville, 
Ohio, has been hammering at congress 
foracharter granting it all the vacant 
ground in More and Elk creeks, This 
company now has twenty-four twenty- 
were claims reculacly located under the 
mining laws, with which placer miners 
Who secure their ground by the very 
hardest kind of work are obliged to be 
satisfied. Jf the mining laws of the 
United States and territory of Idaho are 


vood and dliberal enough for us, we are 


Willing for those Zanesville speculators 
to stay away if they want more privileyzes 
than are accorded to the hard-working 
ininers.” A return to the spirit of the 
‘arly mining laws would help these west- 
ern towns amazingly, 

Conditions have altered so much = since 
the days of hand presses in newspaper 
press rooms, that 1 cannot see how com- 
parisons can be made having in view sim- 
ply the question whether the introduction 
of steam presses has resulted in increas- 
ing the number of pressmen employed, 
The inquiry, I think, cannot be narrowed 
down to that point. There have been 
many other changes during the same 
time—in education, population, business 
methods, and in all sorts of machinery, 
One improvement works in with another, 
The increase in the amoust of printing 
would not have been possible without the 
development of the railroad, the telegraph 
and the post office, to say nothing of other 
labor savers. I madethe comparison with 
it pressman of twenty years azo, to show 
that perfected machinery (that is, machin- 
ery doing all the work in the shortest 
time in turning out an article from a 
viven stage of its manufacture), plainly 
cut away employment from those who 
perhaps may have been in part given 
work by what was only improved machin- 
ery. GRIFFE, 





STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Private ownership in land creates a mo- 
nopoly in the one element of life without 
Which existence is impossibie, and just so far 
asthe land is owned by the few, all others 
ure dependents on these few for their very 
life—they are virtually as much slaves as 
Were the negroes in the south before the war, 
—(J. R. Abarbunell in New York Metropolis, 


Henry George has a wonderful success in 
Paris and has made the single tax idea popu- 
lar, but Paris is not France in siite of the 
proverb, aud when Henry gets out into the 
provinces amoug the peasant proprietors 
ditticulties will present themselves which 
Were bot to be met in Paris or in landlord 
riddeo England. The man who owns a home 
does not cure to give it to the state.—[{Akron, 
Ohio, Times, 


Whether the single tax men are correct or 
not, their agitation of the tax question will 
undoubtedly be of benefit to the nation. The 
evils of land monopoly and the widening of 
the guif between the rich and the poor, us 
virorously pointed out by the single tax ad- 
vocates, will do much toward arousing the 
people to a defeuse of their rights whatever 
method they may adopt for such defeuse.— 
{[Portlund, Ore., Express. 


Under the present system of taxation, which 
assesses everything that labor producees and 
tuxes it as long as it remains above ground, 
We pass land values by, und while we tax the 
small farmer und the mechanic, and business 
man on the full value of the their labor's pro- 
duct, We enable the large land owner and 
land speculaoor to hold town lots and valu- 
able lunds idle, waiting for these other use- 
ful elements to create a demand for it and 
thus increase the price.—[Clintun, Ind, Argus 











What About “Democrat” Dana ¢ 
New Yors World, 
_As it looks to the rough-and-ready politi- 
cians of the wild west, the only democrat 
who is not “together” is Samuel J, Raudall, 
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THE RISE OF THE SQUALOR LINE. 


An old New Yorker talked with me the 
other day about the New York of our 
fathers and the New York in which we 
now live, 

“Tecan remember the city,” said he, ‘as 
it was when it had not a single tenement 


Jhouse, when Fourteenth street was far 


uptown, and when its people were nearly 
all Americans, Its growth has been to 
me w never-ending marvel, I have 
watched it stretching northward, first on 
the east side, next far over toward the 
North river, later along Fifth avenue, and 
then further up, embracing the new Cen- 
tral Park and Yorkville, leaping to Thiaur- 
lem, and finally reaching out over into 
Westchester county. I have witnessed 
the gradual transformation that has taken 
place in the character of its people, the 
growth of its millionaires, the multipli- 
cation of its poor, and the obliteration of 
many features that distinguished old New 
York. No change, however, has been 
more striking to me than the rise of the 
squalor line, 

“Let me explain what I mean. When 
Twas a boy the lowest of our people lived 
in those parts of the city where foreign 
sailors spent their time while ashore, 
By the rest of New Yorkers, the ragred, 
the drunken, and the miserable who 
were crowded there were spoken of as 
living in squalor. In dress and deport- 
ment, the grown people were the inferiors 
of those in other neighborhoods, and the 
numerous children were rough, dirty and 
altovether unlike the other children of 


the city. The houses were old and bat- 


tered, and the streets, in which seenes of 
disorder were frequent, were usually Lit- 
tered up with all sorts of dirt. Now, 
with the growth of New York, the marks 
of squalor und the characteristics of those 
who live in squalor have spread into al- 
most every quarter. The sailor-quarter 
population has been succeeded by a heter- 
oreneous swarm composed of all nation- 
alities, whose mode of living render a 
quiet life impossible, respectability difli- 
cult, and privacy unthought of, save 
among the wealthy. 

“When my father built the house in 
which T yet live it was quite out of town. 
Now it is rather down town. The block 
was a handsome one, quiet and clean, 
The neighborhood was) pervaded with 
public spirit. There were trees in front 
of every door, Our girls used to sweep 
not only the sidewalks, but the street in 
front to the middle line. The occupant. 
of any house would have been ashamed 
to annoy a neighbor or mar the beauty 
of the block. Look at it now. Fine old 
houses have given way to what wre called 
flats, but what are really tenement 
houses, inflicting on the neighborhood 
the nuisances of tenement houses—dirt, 
noise, exhibitions of unseemly conduct, 
publicity in respects wherein decency 
would suggest privacy. Old residents 
have moved away, not because they de- 
sired to live in more fashionable neigh- 
borhoods, but because they wished to 
shun the people they were here obliged 
to elbow against day by day. 

“Tam not describing what is peculiar to 
@ run-dowu neighborhood. Go to the 
very newest parts of the city, where so- 
called apartment houses are being opened 
for their first tenants. Is there not often 
about the people living in them an air 
quite different from that which one would 
desire to see in those umong whom he 
would pass his life? Is the locality one 
for which an affection, a sentiment, could 
be entertained ? 

“In our old squalid districts, people 
seemed to lead a dog-and-cat life. They 
fought their way through the world, The 
men were ruflians—rowdies, we called 
them. 1 now sometimes think, however, 
that perhaps they might not have been 
so bad as we believed them to be. They 
were low through comparison with a high 
average, Courtesy and kindness being 
the rule, infringements of it in those days 
were noticeable, Nowadays, on the other 
hand, we are taken aback, not with un- 
expected exhibitions of impoliteness in 
the street, but unlooked-for politeness, 
Quarrelsomeness, a show of selfishness, a 
disposition to stand on one’s rights when 
in contact with strangers—these we once 
looked for only from people who lived 
quite beyond the pale of society, Is it so 
now ? 

“The police officer in old New York was 
on friendly terms with nearly everybody 
living on his beat. His place in the public 
eye was not what it is now. Nobody 
feared him, excepting the sailor-quarter 
population, He was a citizen and neigh- 
hor, living on equal terms with the rest 
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of the community, and in no sense repre- 
sentative of a power to be held in slread 
by peaceable citizens. The members of 
the police force of to-day are not account- 
able for the change of the relations be- 
tween them and the people. The misses 
have changed, and the police have had 
to change with them. Just as our old 
police used to keep in subjection the un- 
ruly of our low neighborhoods, so now 
are the police holding the club over the 
bulk of the public. 

“With respect to medical treatment, the 
mijority of the people of New York are 
now paupers. In old times the asking at 
a dispensary ora hospital for gratuitous 
maure or medicine would have evoked cam- 
ment, even in the case of a poorly paid 
mechanic. If you would know something 
of the prevalence of this custom now, any 
physician to whom you may speak on the 
subject will impart information that will 
surprise you, 

“The squalor line has passed up over 
the heads of many Americans whose par- 
ents, though not rich, lived as independ- 
ently as the Astors. People not only of 
middle life, but all classes of artisans, 
dwelt in comfort and cleanliness when I 
was young, and the refinements of life 
were possible to the daughters of even the 
humble among workmen. I now know 
the grandchildren of some of the poor I 
knew then. These youngsters of to-day 
are, in few respects, as well educated as 
their grandparents. They are — less 
thoughtful and more disposed to trifle 
time away. In one point especially do I 
observe a difference, The men and 
women of the older generation saw no rea- 
son why, if they were poor, they were not 
as good as the best, and the standard of 
their conduct was high. The poor of to- 
day look on the gulf between them and 
the rich as natural, on dependence as 
their fate, on poverty as a reason for de- 
spairing of aw developed manhood or 
womanhood. Many of them are hard, 
reckless, without noble ambitions, con- 
tent with the base or the light pleasures of 
the hour. 

“I know the manager of a great hotel. 
He tells me that, however much he would 
assist the servants in his various depart- 
ments, or promote along the line upward 
the brighter of the young men or women 
among the other classes of employes, he 
receives from them no encouragement— 
wbsolutely none. The hall boys are 
tricky, not as we expect boys to be, but 
as sharpers are, The women must be 
witched constantly or their) chamber- 
work is slighted. The cook’s assistants 
and the waiters, with their compacts and 
tacit understandings, reduce to an art 
the bleeding of the guests. The ruling 
sentiment among them all is the false 
one of loyalty to one another, the influ- 
ence of the worst among them being the 
most potent. Class feeling and the pre- 
Judices of the low-born and low-lived 
govern tLeir actions alike toward em- 
ployers and those whom they serve, 
They would make life intolerable to one 
of their kind who would depart from 
their traditions, 

“Whether the description of this hotel- 
keeper's trials are heightened or not, 
Whether he has exaggerated the charac- 
teristics of his hired people or not, it is 
true that such service as we formerly ex- 
pected from our help, whom we revarded 
quite as our equals, is not to be had. As 
to unskilled employes in business, one 
class, the boys, stand as a type. The hall 
boy, the clevator boy, the messenger boy, 
the oflice boy—they are indifferent to their 
duties, they are impudent to a degree 
fast becoming proverbial, and they rarely 
have a disposition to learn anything save 
What is bad or smart. Dismissal they take 
lightly. Rebuke they refuse to take at 
wl, They accept a place with no show of 
iwny intent to attach themselves to it, and 
at their first huff! they leave it without a 
word of regret. Tseein all this asabmer- 
sion below the squalor line of must of the 
class from which such boys are recruited, 

“Ttis hard to get away from this squa- 
lor line, Rents do not: come down as old 
neivhborhoods are invaded by flat: houses 
and two rowdy children play in the block 
where one who was well behaved played 
before, The compensation of skilled la- 
borers and that of men on salaries is, con- 
sidering: necessary expenses, relatively 
lower than it was forty or fifty years ayo, 
Such men pay double what was paid then 
for habitations, but their abodes are pot 
homes, as they were then, A man doing 
the work of a skilled mechanic could then 
find a small house within his means, A 
young married clerk could take his wife 
toa roomy second floor, the front looking 
out on @ pleasant street, the rear on neat- 
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ly kept yards. Now, if they remain in 
New York at all, men so placed in life 
seck a flat. There they have the annoy- 
ing publicity of a hotel and surroundings 
that would have been intolerable to peo- 
ple of their class two generations age, I 
have ayouny friend who lives in aw flat 
and who pays a rent that would have suf- 
ficed for a whole house in his grandfather's 
time, Tle has six rooms, In them he 
packs away himself, his wife, theee chil- 
dren anda servant girl The exterior of 
the house is imposing enough, but of his 
six rooms two are without heht and veu- 
tilation save from oa narrow shaft, and 
one is entirely without cither, The mem- 
bers of that family cannot escape from 
one another. They are jailed together, 
They cannot go from front to rear untess 
they pass through several rooms. In old 
times only our sailor-quarter population 
was crowded in that way. Permunency 


of residence in one house was also wehar- | 


acteristic of our people. We used some- 
times to say, ‘Mr. So-and-so’s corner,’ in- 
stead of naming the intersecting streets. 
Now, three-quarters of our population is 
nomadic. 

“From time to time a great deal is said 
about philanthropy and improved tene- 
ment houses, Men of wealth are to erect 
tenements better than those of the ordi- 
nary type, expecting but a low profit on 
the investment, Will the poor find places 
inthem? No, not the poor who are re- 
duced almost to beggery and who cannot 
but exhibit their poverty in theirattire as 
they walk the streets. The better-to-do 
poor, those who must live economically 
and who strive to live respectably, crowd 
into such houses. 

“As Tlook upon these conditions, so re- 
grettable to a believer in) democracy and 
one who has faith in the power of a free 
people to elevate themselves, I see plain- 
lv that freedom is what our citizen do not 
enjoy. New York isa huge prison pen. 
The squalor line is rising in it as surely 
wnd mercilessly as the tide rises in the 
rivers that surround it. I only hope a 
way may be found by which it may be 
forced to recede.” HAGAN DWEN, 





SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allvn street. 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or Jumes J Mahoney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman ‘club, 25 
Myrtle avenue. , 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—C L Ishler, pres; D I Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C-—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monrve streets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Athens, Pa—Arthur L Pierce, 

ges Ga—Juin C Reed, lawyer, 23 1-2 Marietta 
stree 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N ¥—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College nall, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Sclimidt, 525 Liucoin street, 

ae bare atid anid ‘ 
allston Spa, '—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton ave 

Baltumore, Md—John W Jones, 1% N Bond atruet: aun 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1438 E 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew © Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Istand, N Y~—Antonio M Molina, 

Braceville, L—William Matthews, secretary Tariff ro- 
form clu 

Bradford. Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, bkk—W_ E Brokaw. 

Biaghampton, N Y—E W Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Mass-—-Edwin M White, 208 Main street, Charles. 
ton; JK Roche, 299 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland. chairman Single tax leacue, Jamaica Plain: 
John Lavis, 13 Leonard st., Harrison square, , 

Brooklyn, N Y—George E West, MD, 49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Bullalo, N YH B Baddenburg, pres Tax reform club 
he elneoe st; C Whittemore, see, $53 Washington 
street, 

Burlington, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Canisteo, N Y—H W Johnson. P O box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, M D. 

a O—-S J Harmount, M Db, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 52, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowa.—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Uuion house, 

Chicago, Ill—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T, W, 
Wittler, secretary Smrle tax club, 426 Miiwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Bailey, pres 8S Telub, 125 5th ay, 

Cincinnat!, OQ—-Dr David De Beck, 189 West Ninth 
street; Jones's news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, Ortiz building, 
s@cor Fourth and Sycamore, , 

Clanton, Ala—vu M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,O—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Euciid avenue; Frank 

: iM Seah eat street. 

‘inton, Ind— ishop, editor 4 

Voliovs N Y—-Jd 8 Crane.” = 

Coen Cal—Charles F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

atel. 

beri a !O~Kdward Hyneman, 3481-2 Bouth High 
stree 

Black Dinmond, Cal~Jeff A Batley. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Johnston, 

Pe gre are ow inline aLreet, 
a@yton, thle, 33 E bifth street; F 
263 Samuel street, : Dee ene 

prea te Tee yee 
es Muines, loww—IL itosun, preside t 

evar Ma King, secretary. | J ene 
etroit, Mich— ‘nehart, 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Duncan, %9—Third street, secret 4 

Dictate. atte dane einen av. et ee reroene as 
amond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—. 

Dighton, Mishend Chon. italy nn, 

Hee N rigs Mace _ H 
ast Cambridge, Mass--J F Harrington ’ 

orery tustitute, ees ton, &t John’s Lit 
ast Orange, N J—Kdw C Alphonse, 333 nge 

rast Northport, Long island, N Y¥—dJ K uavane 

Bast Rindge, N H~Eaward Jewett 

teed ~ a tonsa U Seige 12 Kas 
mira. _ lam Hergman, , tre 

Englewood, N—W 3 Steers, dint eatiee, 

Evansvilie, Jnd—Charles @ Bennett, 627 Upper Third 

Fitchbnorg, Mass—it v T 

Ho analetatd Fig lowa-¥ W eekwell 

Foxcroft, Me—E sibby, 

Gardner, Dhe-T 5 Cumming, 
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Glen Cove, Long isinnd, N Y—Hervert Loroimor, 

Glendive, Mont—A IH Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N Y~Jobn H Quinian, 

Gloversvillu, N Y-Win CY rood, M D, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Henry L Hinton 

Harrison, Tex—l J MeCollum, 

Hartington, Neb—Jolo EH relber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, stcretary Montana 
sinyvle tax association. i 

Horneilsville, N Y—George Ho Van Winkie, 

Hulton, Kan-—J J Avery, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Falis, N Y--FS Hanimona. 

Houston, Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney, 

dutehiuson, Kas—J G Mileoim, MD. 

lion, N ¥—Georee Sinith, PO box 50% 

Jndlanapotis, ind—L P Custer, president Single ta 
leazue, WOU Pel Co; Chas H Krause, bookkeeper, Von 
neput’s hardware store, EK Washington streeg, 

Ithaca, N Y—C C Platt, druggist, 75 Kast State streat. 

Janvier, N J-8 B Walsh. 

Jersev City, N J~Josepn Dana Milluz, seeretary Huds 
son county Single taux lengzue, 86 bee avenue, 

Kivnsas City, Mo—Chas ki Reid, 212) Highland avenue 

Kenosha, Wis--W D Quigley. 

Kaithsburgh, LH—M deDonald. 

Kingston, 4 —Theodore M Romoeyn. 

Lansingburgh, N Y—James McMann, 21 Eigurueenth st, 

Lonsdale, RI—Dr L. F. Garvin, 

Lewiston, Ma—-F D Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—James kewin 

London, England—Williim Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W_ HH Doage, 80 North Alameda streaty 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO St.:tion FB, 

Lowell, Mass—Heury Kobertson, 5 Metealf block, Kid- 
der street, 

Lyle, Minn—C KF Wentiuim, 

Lynehburg, Va-—-Thos Willlamsor, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 Bouth Commou 
street 

Madison, Dak~-E He Evenson. 





Muhanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trace ~ 


club; Robert Richardson, secretary. 

Mantstee. Mich—Albert Walkley or WOR Hall 

Manstleld, O—W J Liggins, manager Western union 
telegraph ottice. 

Marlboro, Mass-—Geo A Eo Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N YC H Baildon, 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwell, chairmiin Ninth congresatonal 
district organizer. 

Marysville, Mont—S F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
sligle tax asseciatnion, 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 Enst South atreet. 

Mauritius, Indian Ocean—Robert A Rohan, § Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Menphis, Tenn—k G@ Brown, secretary Tarif? reform 
club, 59 Madison street; Bolton Smith, 205 Alabama 
street. 

Middletown, Conn—John @ Hopkins, P O box 580 

Middletown, N ¥Y—Chas H Fuller, fp O box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter MeGill, M7 Fourth street. 

Minneapolls, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 402W Frankifo avenue; KL. Ryder, secre 
tary. 

Mobile, Ala—E Q Norton, 73 South Royal street. 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—J B Luttbeg, 

Murrayville, Li-Williain Camni, president Democratic 
cluo. 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 25 N High street, secre 
tary American land league. 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 45 Walnut street. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street. 

New Brighton, Pa—Jotin Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y—-DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broadway. 

Newburyport, Muss—Win R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimac assembly, Jerald olice, 

New Haven, Conn—Willard D Warren, room It, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 105 Day street. 

wew Orleans, Lau—Jobas Watters, Maritime associa- 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L8chraer, seeretary Single tax 
leugue, 2447 Southyate street; WIN Jumes, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association, 

Norfolk, Va-—Kdward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. drawer i, 

North Adams, Mass—Wilkard M Browne, 13° Marstiul 
street; BS Myers, PO box 3st, 

North Sprirgtield, Mo~—K BP Alexander, 1828 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James TH Babcock, lock box 62 

Oberlin, O—Kdw B Haskell. 

Olean, N Y—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Aran Horan, sec, $5 Kallroad street. 

Olvimypia, Wash ‘Ter—Alexander Mardquhar, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb—John BE Emblen, $22 Virginia avenue; Perey 
Pepoon, pres single Gos club, 112 9 Sth streets C ¥ 
Beckett, sec., oo weor 7th and Blonde streets, 

Ordway, Dak—K H Garland, member Tax reform asse 
clation. 

Oswepo, N°¥Y—-Alex Skillen, 160 West First street. 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, P O box 181, 

Paterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chairnian Passaic count 
Single tax Clevelandzcanipaigu committee, 39 Nort 
Main street. 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league, 

Pawtucket, KR I—Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peoria, l—J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wim J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Heory George chub. 

Piermont, NS Y—-Charies KR Hood, PO box 19, 

Pittsbury, Pa—Mark F Roberts, 1727 Carey alley. 

Portland, Ore—38 LB Riggen, 48 Stark street. ik H Thomp- 
ON. 

Poughkeepsie, N Y—Wiliam C Albro, 

Providence—K I—Robert: Grieve, 32 Button street; 
Dr Win Barker, pres. Rhode [shind single ax asso 
cretion 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Hisrbottle, 

Ravenswood, HI—-W H Van Ornum, 

Reading .Pa—Chias 5 Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charlies 
Corkhull, 15 N tth street. 

Resnold’s Bridge, Cont.-—Joho Carreer, box 

Richmond, bnd—M Ritehie, 913 Suuth A street; J. EB. 
HiT, 146 South Third street, 

Ridgeway, N Y—D C Sullivan 

Ruver Falls, Wis—Georze H Dates. 

Rochester, N Y—Charles Avril, 7 Sorrill street. 

Roselle, N J~KRead Gordon, 

KHuthand. Vt—T BH Brown, 11 Cherry street. 

Sin Dinewo, Cale-A. Hasves, IO 10th street. 

San Francisco, Cal—Jdudyo games G Magulre, Superio 
court. 

San Luls Quispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Mine, 

Seattle. Wash Ter—Alexander Walk 

Seneca Falls, N ¥—Wm H Adkinson, P O pox 56 

Sharon, Conn—AJ Bostwick, librarian Singie tax club 

Bhenandoah, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts, secretary. 

Southboro, Mass—S M towes, 

Bouth Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y~C_ L Dedrick, 
president Progressive assuciation; John Sheehan, sec 
retary. 

Spirit Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Taritf ree 
form club. 

Springheld, HL—James Hh MeCren, secretary Sangamon 
single tax elub, 625 Black avenue, 

Springitield, Mo—H A W Junemian, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Louis, Mo—Hamilin iussell, president Single tag 
league, 8765 Macon street; Hon. &, Bloum, secretary, 
room 3, Yl) Olive street. 

Bluockton, Cal—D A Learned, 

Stonehain, Mits—ler WoSymington Rrown, 

Streator UU, -George @ Guenther, : 

Syracuse, N Y¥-—-Charles 3 Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
HOR erry, 189 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James ko McGuire, secretary Single 
tas club, 59 Greene street. 

Seabeck, Wash Tere! ob Morrow, 

‘oledu, O—d P Travers, secretary Single tax club, Nod, 
HSumnaAt street. 

Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1908 Kf st, 

Trenton, N J—H_ K Mathews, 9 Howell street, 

Troy, N Y= B Martis, 

Tuckahoe, N ¥~Albert O Young, 

Uniwnville, Conn—Johnu MeAuliffe, 

Utica, N ¥—Thomas Sweeney, 1356 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, suuth west corner First ang 
Catharine. 

Victoria, BC W L Sinton, hand NWR Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Willams, rooms Zand 

Wa tee gaan ies ai 
aco, Tex—Frauk Grady, lawver, 163 south 4th stre 

Waketield, R l—bavid Harrower, rele 

Washington, b C—Dr, William Geddes, 17190 street, le 
W, secretary single tax league, 

bra peste ' ea ee hes erie " 
est New Brighton, Statea Island, —A UD Staldar 

Wheeling, W Va—Joba lL brank, 7 Eotf street, ard, 

Whitestana, Loug istatid, N ¥—-George Harn well, 

Whitman, Mass—C PF Bolin, cear stuse; ‘hos Douglass, 
president Single tax learue, 

Woodstock, Hl-A W Cummins, 

Worcester, Mass,—E K Vage, wake View, 
onkers, N ¥-Joseph Sutherland, 
oungstewn, QeHillv Kadcliffe, Radcliffe house, 


Zanesville. Ohln—W HH iaugheadl. %7 Van Ruran Btregy | - 


QA Fatwin, pres. single tax club. 
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The little combination that masquer- 


-aded in this city last fall as the united la- 


bor party, is abeut to resume operations 
ona business basis. It is to be called the 
progressive reform party of the United 
States, and proposes, instead of nomin- 
ating candidates of its own, to hold the 
balance of power between the two prin- 
cipal parties of the country. For non- 
partisans who represent real political 
principles, to promote their views and 
guide legislation, by holding a balance of 
power in favor of the leading party that 
will do most in promotion of their princi- 
ples, is the best kind of practical politics; 
but judging from the history of the obse- 
quies of the su-called united labor party, 
its assignee and successor is likely to be 
influenced, in. the matter of balancing 
power, by something other than political 
principle. 


The conspiracy of the democratic ma- 
chine of the cast to foist Governor Hill 
upon the party as its next presidential 
candidate, takes the line of an appeal to 
the party to vo back to the platform of 
1884, which, on the tariff question, was 
unsound and dishonest. An instance 
of dishonesty bred of that dishonesty 
is afforded by the Atlanta Constitution, 
which refers the success of 1484 to the 


platform of that year, and attributes 


Cleveland's defeat in 1888 to the tariff 
plank of the later platform. The Con- 
stitution places great reliance on the short 
memory or the idiocy of the democratic 
party. As everyone knows, Cleveland 
was elected in 1884 because of half a dozen 
republican defections in the state of New 
York, none having any relation to the 
tariff, and any one being sufficient to 
change the result. And, as every one 
knows equally well, he was defeated in 
1888, not because of popular antagon- 
ism to tariff reduction, but because one of 
the states which he lost by a small ma- 
jority against him, accomplished by the 
political rascality of Governor Hill’s sup- 
porters, had a controlling electoral vote. 
In 1884 Cleveland’s popular majority was 
about 60,000, and in 1888, when he was 
defeated by tho electoral culleze, his 
popular majority was over 100,000, Un- 
der our system of electine presidents it is 
not success but the popular vote that de- 
termines the popularity of a policy at 
isaue; and by the popular vote the plat- 
form of 1888 was approved. We do not 
favor the platform of {888, We hope to 
see one that will drive out of the party 
every protectionist in it and make room 
for better men, whose accession will en- 
courage the organization to aim higher 
and strike harder, But as between the 
platform of 1884 and that of 1888, only a 
secret enemy of the principles that, in 
the main, have guided the party, could 
prefer the former, 


The editor of the Missouri World has 
given the single tax system niove thought, 
and thinks he understands it now, This 
is hia understanding of it; A and B live in 
the same street, directly opposite each 
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other, in the suburbs, A has a house 
worth $50,000, occupying two Tots; B has 
two lots, also, but he is a poor man, and 
his house is the usual six-room franie 
dwelling, worth about $1,000. The single 
{ax men propose to exempt both buildings 
und tax the lots only, and tax them 
equally, So understanding. the single 
tux, the editor of the Missouri World does 
not think it fair. Single tax readers will 
recognize this illustration as the same 
that Mayor Hewitt invented when he im- 
wusined the palace of a nabob and the shop 
of a blacksmith on adjoining: lots of equal 
ralue, an argument against the single tax 
that was ‘called in” along with spring 
hats of the year it was invented. Wheo 
it is explained why the occupant of a 
$10,000 lot, Who wears a $6 stovepipe hat, 
should be taxed more than the occupant 
of a $10,000 lot, who wears a 50-cent 
straw, the illustration may be allowed to 
have some force. It is of the essence of 
the single tax that men should be taxed, 
not according to what they do, but ac- 
cording to the value of the common betie- 
fits which they appropriate, ‘Tomake the 
illustration simple, let us suppose that 
one man by his own labor builds a $50,000 
house on his lot, and another, on an 
equally valuable lot, builds one worth 
only $1,000, Is it not plain that 
to tax the first more than the 
second is unjust as «a matter of 
morals, and as a matter of expediency, 
impolitic in that it discourages industry ? 
What gives the Missouri World’s illustra- 
tion its apparent force, is the fact that 
men do not build $50,000 houses exclu- 
sively by their own labor. In some oc- 
cult way they force poorer men to build 
for them, and the Missouri World would 
like to get even by taxing what it regards 
as plunder, Of course it must regard it 
as plunder, for it would never think of 
tuxing away any man’s honestly earned 
savings, however large, It is true that 
rich men get their fortunes by the sweat 
of other men’s brows, but this is a result 
of the very conditions which the single 
tax would abolish. Mr. B. in the Mis- 
souri World's illustration puts up a $1,000 
house, and as $50,000 houses are built all 
around hit, his land rises in value. He 
can keep it almost vacant, because while 
it is almost vacant his tax is much lower 
than that of his neivhbors; and when he 
has held it thus comparatively useless for 
some years, to the obstruction of the in- 
dustry that would build upon it an appro- 
priate structure, he is able yo into the 
labor market and compel workmen to 
build him a $50,000 house, for which he 
returns no other equivalent than the 
privilege of using part of the earth’s sur- 
face. So far as the justice of the trans- 
action is concerned, it would be the same 
if he gave the privilege of fishing in the 
Atlantic ocean. The Mr. B. of the Mis- 
souri World’s illustration, in his capacity 
of lot owner, is simply a land miser, 


ey 


The New York Sun is authority for the 
statement that Canada has proposed to 
the United States a reciprocal arrange- 
ment by which the duty on lumber shall 
be removed. This is good as far as it 
goes, Every duty reduced or removed is 
wstep toward free trade; and this moditi- 
cation, small as it is, will largely promote 
the exportation of our agricultural im- 
plements by permitting the importiation 
of Canadian lumber in exchange, 

Henry W. Grady in his eloquent ad- 
dress at the University of Virginia, after 
describing the dangers of plutocracy, of- 
fered as his remedy that the citizen 
should be exalted. “Teach him,” he said, 
‘that his home is his castle, and his sov- 
eignity rests beneath his hut. Make him 
self-respecting, self-reliant and responsi- 
ble, Let him stand upright and fearless— 
a free man, born of freemen—building 
his altar in the midst of his household 
gods and shrining in his own heart the 
uttermost temple of his liberty.” All of 
which is beautiful and sound to the core, 
That is the remedy, just as the remedy 
for the sick man is to get well, Makethe 
blind to see and the deaf to hear, und we 
shall] have neither blind nor deaf. But 
how to do it? that is the question, How 
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shall we teach the homeless man that his 
home is his castle?) How make the beg- 
gar for work at beggarly pay, a self- 
respecting, self-reliant and responsible 
man? How shall the starving man be 
made fearless or the slave be taught to 
believe that he is free ? 

Mr. Grady is talking of what ought to 
be, He istalking of what might be. But 
he is talking of what under the conditions 
of Jand tenure that make men dependent 
on their fellow men for the right to live, 
is us impossible of realization as aw jour- 
ney to Mars, 
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The Albany Press and Knickerbocker in 
recommending a special session of. the 
legislature, speaks of an honest ballot law 
us one of the important subjects for con- 
sideration. ‘Now that Governor Hill has 
declared,” it says, “that if the levislature 
had laid before him such a bill as the 
Connecticut legislature passed and the 
governor signed, he would have signed 
it, the people feel that the opportunity is 
presented of securing honest elections.” 
The Press and Knickerbocker is deceived. 
As at first announced it appeared that the 
Connecticut law did secure secret voting; 
but now it seems that it is so drawn as to 
make bribers more certain than ever that 
they are getting what they pay for. Even 
if the Connecticut bill did secure secrecy 
it would be insutticient in this state, 
where in the large centers, the domin- 
ation of the machines is as important a 
factor as bribery in the corruption of poli- 
tics. The policy of ballot reformers in 
New York state now is to wait until after 
the Australian law shall have been tried 
in the several states which have adopted 
it. Of its success those who know its his- 
tory in other countries can entertain no 
doubt. Governor Hill has no doubt, and 
would be glad to sign an inferior bill in 
the hope of putting the agitation at rest. 
He should not have the opportunity. 
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Michigan is the latest state to adopt a 
ballot reform law. It is a modification of 
the Australian law, and embodies the two 
Vital features of an official ballot and se- 
eret voting, 


If, as now uppears to be the case, the 
Crescent democratic association of Bal- 
timore intends to make a straightforward 
and continuous fight against protection 
and for ballot refurm, our single tax 
friends in that city cannot do a wiser 
thing than help on that fight with all the 
vigor und enthusiasm that they can com- 
mand, Nowhere is there more need of 
such a struggle. Senator Gorman prob- 
wbly has no strong convictions on ques- 
tions of political economy, as such, but 
he has interests and associations that 
bind him closely to the protectiomsts. 
He is the cousin of ex-Senator Henry G, 
Davis of West Virginia, who is, in turn, 
the father-in-law of Stephen B. Elkins, 
All of these men, and James G. Blaine, 
are closely associated in business as own- 
ers of extensive coal lands in West Vir- 
ginia, and they look on the existing 
tariffon bituminous coal as essential to 
the success of their speculations. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Gorman is probably the 
most perfect master of political machine 
methods in the democratic party, wnd 
ballot reform would break his power in 
Maryland and weaken his pernicious in- 
fluence in the national counsels of his 
party. Tariff reform and honest elections 
prepare the way for the single tax, and 
our friends should neglect no opportunity 
to help them who are working for either, 
so long as they can do so without aban. 
doning or wbjuring their own principles, 
Furthermore, if they prove that they are 
useful allies in udvancing the minor re- 
fornis nearest at heart, they will deserve 
and receive more respectful consideration 
when they urge others to go on to the 
great ultimate reform of liberating natural 
opportunities from the grasp of monopoly, 


Om ne ee ee 


Public interest in questions of taxation 
is becoming more thoroughly aroused 
from day to day, and the newspapers that 
are trying to direct attention away from 
it to dead issues are sure to be disap- 
pointed, <A meeting to consider the sub- 
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ject of unjust discrimination in taxation 
was held at the hall of the Knights on 
Labor in Jackson, Mich., on the evening 
of June 27, at which Me. Loennecker, the 
mayor of the city, made an address 
nbounding in figures, going to show that 
the railroad companies and other corpor. 
wlions of Michigan shirked their fair share 
of the public burdens. Other speakers 
followed in the same vein, bul) Messrs, 
George Diamond and John R. Reynolds 
went imore deeply into the subject, and 
discussed free trade and the single tax, 
to the evident gratification of a eonsider- 
able portion of the audience, It is thus 


that opportunities are constantly opening 


for the presentation of our ideas, and 
happily single tax men are generally on 
hand ready and able to utilize such op- 
portunities when they are opened, Never 
before since the theory of the single tax 
was first propounded were so many minds 
hospitably open to its presentation, and 
never before were its advocates so 
united in principle and poliev. The com- 
ine conference will not lack causes for 
cougratilation when it meets. 





The Press assures its readers that there 
area thousand and one things that we 
make in this country for which a market 
could be found in the South American re- 
publics, No doubt of it; but that is not 
the point. If these goods are sent to 
South America they will be paid for with 
<oods produced abroad, In that way work 
will be taken from our laborers. At least 
this is the protection notion of it. 

James Grove of Hutt, Wellington, New 
Zealand, is another of those men who, 
seeing the remedy for involuntary pov- 
erty, cannot rest until they have made it 
known to the uttermost limits of their in- 
fluence, and done all in their power to 
bring about its adoption. Being a large 
land owner, the accusation cannot be 
brought against him that he is moved by 
a spirit of envy, as itis sometimes brought 
aginst less fortunate men by a class of 
people who assurue that every one is 
governed by the motives that govern 
them. Mr. Grove advocates the single 
tux because he believes itis right, and 
his only sellish motive, if it can be called 
selfish, is that the measure would open a 
clearer and better future for his children, 
He says he tinds much difficulty in intro- 
ducing the subject into the newspapers, 
although he has succeeded to some ex- 
tent, “I have found a few,” he says, 
‘who see the light, but are too timid to 
say anything or support me in any way. 
I believe there is a single tax club in 
Auckland, and Iam trying to get the ad- 
dress of some of its members in order to 
correspond with them. Sir George Grey 
broke the ice in what he said some years 
ago about the unearned increment, and 
our present premier of New Zealand, Sit 
Harry Atkinson, and a few other promi- 
nent men, are charged with being disci- 
ples of Henry George. So the thing is 
started, and it only wants you or William 
Lloyd Garrison, or some other of your 
able and good men tv come and lecture 
here, tomake the doctrine spread as I 
wm pleased to know it is spreading in 
America,” 

One of the lessons that a great many 
single tux men have to learn is the im- 
portance to the single tax movement itself 
of taking part more generally in other 
matters of public concern, We cannot 
promote our objects by retiring into a cave 
wnd waving our hands deprecatingly 
whenever asked to help reforms of yen- 
eral interest which do not seem to be a 
part of our reform. The single tax man 
who by his public spirit acquires a repu- 
tation for common sense has an influence 
in the community which arnis him thrice 
for the struggle for a single tax. He will 
muke converts by the score, when the time 
is ripe, while the cave-dreamer only re- 
pels, 

In this respect Dr, Walter Mendelson 
has set an example, The appointment of 
Charles G, Wilson, a man totally unfamil- 
iar with sanitary science, as president of 
the board of health, aroused an opposi- 
tion in the ucademy of medicine which 
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Dr. Mendelson lead most successfully. At 
the last meeting of the academy he of- 
fered a resolution in which the mayor was 
urged to reconsider the appointment and 
make one better suited to the important 
nature of the department. The resolution 
was asurprise to the other members of 
the academy, butit was adopted, with 
only one voice in opposition, On being 
interviewed by the World Mr. Mendelson 
said he offered (he resolution because he 
did not. believe a stock broker having no 
knowledge pertaining to the public health 
should hold such a position. The law un- 
wisely does not permit the appointment 
of a physician as president of the board, 
but that fact hardly justified the mayor 
in supposing that absolute ignorance of 
sanitary :cience was a prime qualification 
for the office. 


There is some democratic sense in the 
police department after all. Japtain 
Junner having suggested that the police 

_should be drilled in rifle practice so as to 
“be available as militia in case of riots, the 
superintendent declared that peace officers 
and soldiers are two entirely different 
kinds of funetionaries, and that guns 
would be out of place in’ the hands of po- 
licemen. It is quite plain that the drill- 
ing and arming of the police, except with 
pistols for their personal protection in ex- 
treme emergencies would amount to the 
maintenance of a standing army. 


The Astoria (Oreyon) Daily Register has 
been making some impudent comparisons 
between the actual value of lands owned 
by some residents of Astoria and the value 
at which they are assessed for taxation. 
Such impudence might be advantageously 
imitated in other parts of the country, 
and we tabulate the results in Astoria by 
way of sugvestion: 


Assess- 

Owner. Value, ment. 

M. Nolan, . . . . . $11,000 $ 1.880 
do Bg? eae Ge 12,000 3,100 

do a et Meroe. 5,000 Na 

do 8 . alka 5,50) 1,400 

do ah nie GER Eg ie 3.500 Qh 
Moses Rodgers, . . . 5,000 G28 
do io 8ais em TONE ce 30,000 %258 
J.M. Shiveley, . . .- 50,000 14,405 
Truckee Tiumber Co. . 25,000 7,050 
Jas. W. Welch, . . . 20,000 7,020 


do Shah whemsenr oid 2,500 NN) 


Nancy Welch, . . . 50,000 18,810 
Hiram Brown, . . 100.000 37,250 
Columbia Water Co. 200,000 40,600 
A-W. Corbett, . . . 60,000 1+, 150 


Ben Young, .. . 20,000 4,510 


This system of under valuing property 
for purposes of taxation is a universal 
vice. Under it the poorer tax paver is 
compelled to bear a creater proportionate 
burden than he wor'd be if property were 
nniformly taxed at its full value and a 
lower rate of taxation imposed, for small 
properties are invariably valued higher 
proportionately than large ones. But the 
the wrong is greater vet when unused 
land is valued, as it is every where, at 
less than that which is in use. The small 
property owner uses his land as a rule, 
and is faxed on a valuation much nearer 
the true value than is the Jarve owner 
who as a rule has a considerable quantity 
of land notin use, This is illustrated by 
the Astoria Register in the figures we 
tabulate above. Mr. Nolan's $11,000 
land, unimproved, is assessed at one-sixth 
of its value and his $3,500 land, vacant 
lots, is asssessed at one-seventh; while 
his $12,000 land, partly improved, is. as- 
sessed at one-fourth. My, Rodyers’s $5,000 
land, unimproved, is assessed at) one- 
seventh, while his $30,000 land, partly 
improved, is assessed at one-fourth, On 
this plan every little house holder is taxed 
en double the valuation with which the 
large owner of vacant land is favored, 
The plew on which this is done is that 
the owner of vacant land vets no in- 
come from it, and therefore should 
not be taxed so heavily as the 
owner Of land that yields an in- 
come, But itis not aw question of actual, 
but of potential incomes, If the owner of 
vacint land vets no income, it is because 
he expects to make a greater profit’ in 
future by keeping his land out of present 
use, To offer him a premium for this, by 
way of exemption from taxation, is to 
encourage land grabbing and to discour- 


age industry and enterprise 
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Any com- 
munity ought to be able to judge which is 
better for it. 


FARMERS AND KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 

A. dispatch from Lockport to the daily 
papers announces that a number of farm- 
ers in the western part of this state will 
hold a meeting at Rochester on July 3 to 
arrange for a state conventien to advocate 
the increase of taxation on personal prop. 
erty and the shifting of taxes from land, 
They will invite the Knights of Labor to 
join them in the movement. L. J. Me- 
Parlin, a single tax man and a Knight of 
Labor, who was the candidate for state 
treasurer on the united labor ticket in 
1887, by invitation addressed «a meeting 
of farmers for Niagara county held last 
week to choose delegates to the prelimin- 
ary meeting at Rochester. In an inter- 
view Mr. McParlin expresses a belief that 
the farmers and Knights will unite, not 
for the purpose contemplated by the pro- 
moters of the Rochester gathering, but in 
behalf of the single tax, which he thinks 
the farmers would favor if they once 
understood it. 

Mr. McParlin deserves the thanks of 
single tax men generally for his prompti- 
tude in trying to guide a blind but earnest 
movement in the tight direction. If the 
farmers of this state could really be made 
to understand the single tax they would 
undoubtedly favor it. The most hasty 
comparison of relative land values during 
the past thirty years would indubitably 
prove to them that if all taxes had been 
levied on such values the farmer's share 
of the public burdens would have steadily 
diminished, because agricultural land 
values have stood still or gone backward, 
while city land values have enormously 
increased. 

If this simple fact were once made per- 
fectly clear to them they would see where 
their own advantage lies, and then they 
would be in a frame of mind for listening 
with interest to the clear exposit.on given 
in Mr. Shearmian’s address before the Ohio 
levislature of the inevitable failure of all 
attempts to levy a just tax on personal 
property. Whether the farmers can be 
mide to see this at once or not, ‘t is a 
gratifying thing that they have determ- 
ined on action that will force a discussion 
of the question of land taxation and thus 
open the way for a presentation of the 
only fair and just solution of the prob- 
lem. 








FARMERS AND THE SINGLE TAX. 
Several weeks ago we commented on an 
article against the single tax which ap- 
peared in the Indiana Farmer, and ina 
later issue of that journal the editor re- 
plies to ourcriticism. With acandor that 
is as unusual in journalism as it is com- 
mendable, the Farmer confesses that our 
article and a perusal of some chapters of 
“Progress and Poverty” have given it 
“new and somewhat different ideas re- 
garding the character of the revolution 
in taxation proposed to be made by the 
single tax league.” It also admits that 
the subject is new to its editor who had 
not read up very thoroughly upon it, be- 
uuse he thought the single tax idea 
could never become popular, but he finds 
“it is tuking among the laboring classes 
in the cities where it is regarded as des- 
tined to bring great relief, and hence will 
doubtless figure to a considerable extent 
in politics.” With the same candor that 
characterizes these admissions, — the 
Farmer makes an editorial condensation 
of our criticism, in which the substance 
of what we wrote is fairly presented to 
its readers, 

Nevertheless the editor of the Farmer 
is not yet prepared to admit that the 
single tax would reduce the burdens of 
farmers, nor would we have him make 
such an admission until he is convinced, 
All we ask is, that he read up on the sub- 
ject and be as candid in spreading the 
further light he may receive as he has 
been in spreading that he has already ob- 
tained, 


He reasons now that as “the farm lands 
of the country far outvalue all the city 
and town lots,” farmers would have the 
bulk of tuxes to pay, There are several 

















answers to this. On moral grounds, the 
answer is, that if the aggrepate land value 
of farms exceeds the aggregate land value 
of city and tewn lots, the owners of farms 
ought to pay more taxes in the aggrevate 
than the owners of city and town lots, 
since they enjoy in theagerregate, greater 
natural advantages. On aritlmetical 
grounds, the answer is that if farmers 
as a class paid more taxes than own- 
ers of city lots, it would not follow 
that they would pay more as individuals, 
for there are a great many more of them. 
On the question of equality of burdens it 
may be answered that even if farmers as a 
body would pay more under a land value 
tax than the owners of city and town lots, 
they pay more as a class now, and their 
proportion would then be reduced because 
their land interests as a body are less in 
proportion to their individual interests 
than ave those of the owners of city and 
town lois. On the question of fact it may 
be admitted that the agerevate lund value 
of farms is greater than the averegate 
land value of city and town lots, without 
admitting that they are greater than the 
aggregate lund value of mines, city and 
town lots, and all valuable lands other 
than farms. When the editor of the 
Farmer considers the subject with greater 
care he will appreciate these answers and 
discover many others equally or even more 
conclusive. 


But while unconvinced of the benefits 
of taxing nothing but land values, the 
editor of the Farmer concedes the justice 
of so much of the single tax scheme as 
“contemplates imposing equal taxes upon 
unproductive lands and those under cul- 
tivation of the same average fertility,” 
and thinks it will be popwar with farmers 
in the newer states especially. This does 
not actually express what the single tax 
contemplates with reference to specala- 
tion in land, though there is probably no 
real dispute between the editor of the 
Farmer and ourselves at this point, but 
only verbal inaccuracy on his part. 

It is not unproductive but unused lands 
to which we refer; nor do we propose to 
tax unused lands equally with cultivated 
lands of the same average fertility, but 
of the same value. Fertility is a factor 
in fixing values, but it is not the only nor 
the most important factor, Location 
regulates value in greater degree than 
fertility. By taxing land according to 
its value, irrespective of whether it is 
used or not, we accomplish what the 
Farmer approves. It is clearly the only 
fair way of taxing Jand. To tax it on any 
other basis than equally according: to its 
value, irrespective of what it is used 
for or whether it is used at all,” is 
unjust and impolitic. But the single 
tux involves more than an equaliza- 
tion of land taxation as the basis of land 
values; it involves the abolition of all 
other taxes. This is founded on both ex- 
pediency and justice. It is expedient he- 
cause Jand value taxes are burdens only 
upon the rent of opportunities for indus- 
try and enterprise, while taxes on prod- 
ucts are burdens upon industry and en- 
terprise. It is just, because no individual 
produces rent, and therefore has no 
natural right of private property in rent; 
while individuals do produce other kinds 
of property and therefore have a natural 
right of private property in all they pro- 
duce, even to the uttermost penny, 


When land is equally taxed according 
to its value and irrespective of the use to 
Which it is put, aud products of labor 
are exempt from taxation, the single tax 
as a fiscal policy is complete, Bat if 
then there should be a considerable mar- 
vin of land value over taxation the same 
principle of justice that led to the adoption 
of the single tax as a fiscal policy would 
lead to its extension as a moral and 
economic policy, until but little reat wis 
left to the Jand owner beyond enough to 
induce him to collect and pay over the 
tax, It is to this that the Farmer 
particularly objects, saying that the sin- 
gle tax “tends to tuke away the right of 
property in land,” As @ practical miat- 
ter, this is a question of the future, 
When we get the single tax as a mode of 
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raising revenue, it will be time enough to 
split upon the question of extending it 
solely forthe purpose of equalizing the 
natural rights of allto the value of onr 
common heritage, the earth upon which 
we live and from which we draw our sup- 
plies. The practical question before us 
now, is whether we shall draw our reve- 
nues from taxation upon the value of 
land, which arises as and only as com- 
nunities grow and society improves, and 
can be easily ascertained and fairly taxed, 
and which under low taxation is fos- 
tered to the prejudice of industry; or, 
from taxation upon products of industry 
which are the fruits of individual laber, 
are difficult to fairly tax, and the produc- 
tion of which is discouraged by high tax- 
ation, ‘The only plausible objection to 
this fiscal policy raised by the Farmer is 
that it is unjust “to release the capital of 
the banker, the merchant prince, the 
‘ailroad = omillionaire or the manufact- 
urer, and throw the entire burden of 
mitintaining the government on the capi- 
tal of the farmer.” The fallacy here is 
the supposition that by taxing the capital 
of the banker, the merchant prince, the 
railroad millionaire or the manufacturer, 
we tax them. So far as the tax on land 
yalues is converned, it would fall) more 
heavily on these men than on the farmer, 
for they own more land values than the 
furmer owns. But if it) were otherwise, 
they could not: be taxed by taxing their 
capital, for taxes on capital (of course 
land is not capital; it) is only an opportu- 
nity for the use of capital) are shifted. A 
producer of capital must pet the cost of 
production, the cost of exchange, the vae 
lue of time consumed in making or await- 
ing exchange, and the tax imposed and 
interest on the tax, or he cannot keep up 
production. To tax the capital of a ban- 
ker, a merchant or a manufacturer (the 
tax on his land values excepted) is not to 
tax him but his customers. Until the 
farmer learns this simple fundamental 
law of taxation he will keep on taxing 
himself upon the supposition that he is 
taxing some one else, and the editor of 
the Indiana Farmer owes it to bis readers 
to make himself familiar with the inei- 
dence of taxation and enlighten the farm- 
ing community in which his journal cir- 
culates. When he once understands that 
taxes on labor products are shifted to the 
consumer, with protits added, no matter 
who pays them originally, and considers 
that the farmer's land value is very small 
in proportion to the value of his improve- 
ments, stock and labor, he will conclude 
that the easiest of all taxes for the farmer 
is the single tax. . 


Although the right of private property 
in land is not the present practical ques- 
tion in connection with the single tax, it 
ie involved, and should) be understood by 
ul who undertake to promote or to an- 
tayonize the movement, The Indiana 
Farmer does not understand it. It says 
that “all men ought to own land;” that 
“land is the prime source of prosperity, 
health and contentment, and to deprive 
one of the right to possess and improve 
and beautify a portion of it is like defraud. 
ing him of his birthright.” If it were not 
for the error of treating ownership and 
possession as synonymous, intelligent 
single tax men would bail this declara- 
tion with delight. They, too, believe, 
strange as it may appear to the Indiana 
Farmer, that land is the prime source— 
even more, they believe it is the only 
source—of prosperity, health, contentment 
and life, They believe, that to deprive 
one--even one—-of the right lo possess, 
improve and beautify a portion of it, is 
like defrauding: him of bis birthright; in- 
deed, is defrauding him of his birthright, 
Therefore they believe that all men ought 
to possess land, But they do not believe 
that any man ought to own land, because 
they kuow that to allow that is to bring 
wbout a condition in which some men will 
not be allowed to possess, improve and 
beautify any land, 

About the same time that the Indiana 
Marmer published the article reviewed 
above, the Marlboro, Mass,, Times pube 
lished one, by J, H, Howes, which un» 
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omen, and the harmless and somewhat 


mn 


consciously answers that of the Farmer, 
but does it so completely that we quote 
from it literally. It says: 

The farmer bas the most-to get and the 
least to lose by the aduption of the single 
tax. He is now taxed for all he has. The 
assessor bus no trouble in finding out his 
property. His buildings and bis stock are all 
where the assessur cun see them, and even 
his land in mnmost eases consists rather of im- 
provements which would not be taxed than 
of location or site values. 

There are many farms throughout New 
Kagland that have no site value; cousequently 
would have no taxes. 

There are ovher farms sititated within reach 
of a railroad station, or near a good market, 
without any superior quality of soil it may 
be, which have «a distinet site value, but 
which are not near enough to a business cen- 
ter to be desired for building lots or for mer- 
cantile or manufacturing purposes, Taxeson 
these farms would probably be somewhat less 
than they now ure, 

There are other farms situated near the 
center, on land which is desirable for houses 
or business blocks. These farms are verv 
few, and you will usually find that the per- 
son who holds them is more ua land speculator 
than afarmer, This man’s taxes would be 
likely to becuime so burdeusome that he would 
be inclined to use the land or to sell it to some 
ove who would putit to its best use. After 
selling those desirable lots, he would be very 
likely to have almost as much land to culti- 
vate as before. He would be benetited by an 
increased market for bis produce, though not 
as much financially, as he would under our 
present system, by holding his kind out of its 
best use, and avpropriating to his private 
purse those values which are created by the 
growth which the enterprise, labor and pub- 
lic spirit) of others has caused. Of forty 
farmers in Southboro taken in the order in 
which they appear on the assessors’ book, 
thirty-four would have their taxes lowered 
by the adoption of the single tax, 

Our present system allows mining Jands 
which are unworked to escape their proper 
shure of taxation, they being taxed as apri- 
cultural lands. If those lat.ds were taxed to 
their full rental value, the increase in taxable 
property would lower the rate of taxation, 
and the owners of this land would be obliged 
to use it, or sell to some one Who would. At 
present seven corporations control 472 square 
niles of coal land in the state of Peunsyl- 
vania, in which is an inexhaustibie supply of 
this vecessary of life, and are enabled to 
charge an exorbitant price for this mineral, 
which nature has placed iu the earth for the 
use of all. There isa tract of coal land in 
Plymouth township, Luzerne county, Penn., 
for the control of which the owner has been 
offered sixty cents per ton for every ton of 
coal mined therefrom, and yet the owner 
will not even consider the matter. There 
are over 340 ucres in the tract, and the de- 
posits have not yet been touched with a drill. 
There is considerable strife among those who 
are desirous of developing the property. 
The plot is worth over $1,000,000. Think of 
the immense revenue a tract of land like that 


‘would yield. 


The taxation totheir full rental value of 
the franchise of railroads, and all other cvr- 
porations Which use land would’ be another 
enormous source of revenue, of a larger part 
of which we are at present deprived. Our 
tariff taxes full with great weight on the 
farmer. All who have given the subject 
thought will admit that ‘‘the consumer pays 
all taxes,” and the farmer isa large consumer. 
He not only buys food und clothing, like the me- 
ehanic and the laborer, but he must also buy 
many expensive implemeuts, the costof which 
are greatly increased by tariff tuxes, also 
pay freaghts made high on railroads by mon- 
opoly, such as the single tax would prevent, 
and on steamers by the tariff on materials for 
their construction, and the fact that he has to 
pay the cost of running the ship both ways, 
large return freights being prevented by onr 
high tariffs on foreign goods. Heis taxed on 
everything he buys, and cannot be protected 
on anything he has to sell. 


ne 





'A NOTABLE DINNER, 

The celebration of the birthday of Rich- 
ard Cobden by the Cleveland, O., free 
trade club, on June 3d, was one of those 
wisely audacious acts by which men of 
conviction sometimes compel mere clamor 
and prejudice to attempt to justify their 
existence, For years, now, the names of 
Cobden and the Cobden club have been 
used by the protectionists as words of evil 


conservative organization that perpetu- 
ates the name but not the spirit of Cobden 
has been described as a body of English 
conspirators constantly engaged in seek- 
ing to entice Americans with ‘British 
gold” to betray their own country’s inter- 
ests. This has gone on until the name of 
the great Koglish free trader is heard 
only with derision and hatred by 
thousands of our fellow countrymen, 
who have been taught to believe 
that in @ land that boasts of free. 
dom in all things else, it is little short 
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of treason to propose that trade shall be 
So long as this delusion retains its 


free. 
hold on men's minds all progress toward 


tariff reduction is sure to be hampered, 


and hence the men who have organized 


the Cleveland free trade club and cele- 


brated the birthday of Cobden have done 
not merely a brave but a wise act. 


The club is precisely what its name im- 
‘plies, and no more, but, as is entirely natu- 


ral,there are a goodly number of single tax 
men in its ranks, and many others who, 
while not yet accepting our doctrine, have 
come to treat the proposal to transfer all 
taxation to land values with profound re- 
spect. One of the speakers at the recent 
banquet, Mr. L. A. Russell, in answering 
the declaration frequently made that we 
must always have custom houses to raise 
wu government revenue exclaimed: “On 
what compulsion must we?) Tell me that! 
Where is the land?” The enthusiastic ap- 
plause that preeted this showed that the 
single tax men were well represented at 
the banquet. 

All the speeches were in full accord 
with the occasion and the purpose of the 
club. The president, Mr, Kerruish, al- 
luded to the fact that one of the mem- 
bers of this once derided club (Tom L. 


Johnson) had, as a democratic candidate 


for congress, carried the so-called ‘pro- 
tectionist” city of Cleveland, and he de- 
clared that there “are significant echoes 
—echoes near and = distant—of that 
straightforward, gallant fight in the air 
just now.” Mr. Johnson was to have 
spoken, but he was called away by the 
Johnstown disaster. Judge Blandin paid 
an eloquent tribute to the character and 
work of Cobden. Donn Piatt (who can’t 
understand the ‘one tax,” as he ealls it,) 
showed that he fully understands free 
trade and seeks to put an end to custom 
house taxation. S. D, Dodge, secretary 


of the club; A. E. Buell, Maley Tello, W. 


K. Field and others all declared for abso- 


lute free trade, and a “tariff for revenue” 
seemed to have no friends at the feast. 


All the letters read by the secretary, 


with one exception, were animated by the 
same idea. Ex-Governor Hoadly declared 
that he was “glad to see that there are 


people in Ohio who are not afraid of the 
words free trade.” Prof. Sumner declared 
that ‘“‘the issue must come out in its full 
dimensions and significance before we can 
inuster the strength which is necessary to 
overthrow the protective system.” Fraucis 
Lynde Stetson (ex-President Cleveland’s 
law partner) said that though the course 
may prove longer than some wish, 
‘‘whatever its length, it leads away from 
protection and toward free trade.” Thomas 
Gr, Shearman wrote culogizing Cobden as 
“England’s noblest citizen, America’s 
most unselfish friend.” David A, Wells, 
William Lloyd Garrison, William T. 
Croasdale, W. P,. Southworth and J. 
T. Brooks wrote expressing full synipathy 
with the purposes of the club. Charles C., 
Burnett of Cleveland, though disclaiming 
full sympathy with the club’s idea, de- 
clured that free trade is no longer ‘a 
specter to affright, but a potent living 
factor of progress and power in this 
country, the spirit of which is being daily 
more and more injected into our institu- 
tions.” 

Considering the fact that less than a 
year ago Cleveland was regarded by the 
local democratic managers us a city 
Where it would be fatal to permit any 
uttack on protection, this dinner, piven in 
the banqueting hall of the Union club, 
and fully reported in the local papers, 
was a most significant event, and it is 
singular that it should have been so 
completely ignored by the pretended free 
trade papers of the east. Tt demonstrates 
the rapidity of the onward march toward 
freedom, and is worthy of the serious 
consideration of the mere time servers in 
politics, They should heed the warning 
offered by President Kerruish when, in 
speaking of those who, though free trad- 
ers at heart, hold aloof for prudential 
reasons, he said; ‘Beware, lest when the 
ruval) brethren get to understanding 
things, as they will in the end, beware 
lest there bea scarcity of front seats,” 
Politicians may Jaugh at this warning 
now, but those of them who so far disre- 
gard it us to accept the reactionary ad- 
vice of Samuel J, Randall and the New 
York Sun, will find eve long that they 
have bluudered to their own ‘Geatruction. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The tax commissioners have completed 
the assessment rolls of New York city for 
the coming year, and turned them over 
to the aldermen for ratification. They 
show some interesting figures, The total 

valuation of real estate is stated at 
$1,331,578,291, an increase over lust year 
of $28,759,412. The total valuation of 
personal property is $272,260,822, or #21,- 
637,270 more than that of 1888. The 
apparently disproportionate increase of 
personal property is accounted for by the 
fact that nearly 2,000 acres of new park 
lands have been lifted from the tax roll; 
and by the further fact that, in Comniis- 
sioner Coleman’s words, “the building 
interest, in which there has been a halt, 
was overdone in J886 and 1887.” Mr, 
Coleman is particular to say that there is 
not, and has not been, any depression in 
realestate, This will naturally be a great 
satisfaction to the people of New York, 
most of whom are rent-payers, and espe- 
cially to the many thousands who depend 
fur their living upon the building trades, 

The tax rate for the year will be, as 
nearly as possible, two per cent. At this 
rate, New Yorkers will be called upon to 
pay upon their personal property $5,- 





459,216, and upon their real estate $26,- 
631,565. 
and lands—is nearly five times that levied 
upon property of every other description. 


The tax upon real estate—-lhouses 


It is acrime that wealth of any kind 


should be taxed--that men should be pun- 
ished by a fine for producing things, as 
though production were an offense against 
society. 
crime, when the form of wealth produc- 
tion specially selected for punishment. is 


But how much greater is the 


the very one most needed for the physical 


and moral comfort and improvement of 
the people. 


New Yorkers need houses as 
they need nothing else. The want of 


homes—of decent, coimnfortable piaces to 


live in—is doing more to injure society in 
this city than anything else. Yet the 


building of houses is specially discouraged; 
and while men and women are gusping in 


tenement pens, a tax commissioner coolly 
tells us that building has been overdone, 


but there is ne depression in real estate. 


In theory, and uccording to the consti- 
tution, the people of the state of New 
York are the joint owners of all the land 
of the state of New York. They own it, 
as children own gold dollars—it is their 
very own, but they mustn't touch it. In 
their collective capacity, they sometimes 
claim the right to compel the people who 
really do own it to sel! them the privilege 
of using it. But let any individual citi- 
zen attempt to assert his constitutional 
right by applying his labor to some piece 
of land thatno one else is using, and he 
will mighty soon find outjthat a thing may 
be altogether true in theory, and yet be 
altogether false in practice. 

And yet, within the limits of the state 
ot New York, there really is a little land 
that the people do own. That is to say, 
the government owns it for them. There 
is some such land in the Adirondacks, 
there is some in the western part of the 
state, and there is some in Lake George. 
bome of the most beautiful islands in that 
lake are still public property. And in re- 
gard to these islands a curious state of 
affairs seems somehow to have come to 
pass. 

The islands being public property, of 
course it was necsssary that some one 
should take care of them for the public by 
preventing the public from using them. 
So quite a number of people were ap- 
pointed by the commissioner of the land 
office to be “custodians” of the various 
islands, And curiously enough, though 
of course quite by accident, these ‘“cus- 
todians” were people of wealth and culti- 
vated taste, who in most cases built hand- 
some villas on the islands they were ap- 
pointed to guard, thus at the same time 
beautifying the public domain, and pre- 
serving it from being desecrated by the 
intrusion of the vulgar public to whom it 
belonged. ooh Ben 

But of late evil days have come upon 
these “custodians.” The commissioners 
of the land office have been superseded, 
as to the control of these islands, by the 
commissioners of forests. And the com- 
missioners of forests, for some reason 
best known to themselves, have decided 
that the ‘‘custodians” must go. In fact 
they so decided quite some time back, 
and have becny trying ever since to make 
the “custodiaus” do it. And all other 
means having been tried in vain, the 
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commissioners have at last decided to 
‘freeze oul” the “custodians” hy the 
simple process of throwing the islands 
open to the public for use as cam ping 
grounds, And so, besides stationing a 
man upon one of the ishunds, for the ex- 
press purpose of giving information, the 
commissioners have issued a sort of pro- 
clamation, inviting parties who want to | 
po camping on any of the Lake George. 
islands to communicate with them at 
their office in Albany. The theory of 
{he conmmissioners is said to be, that when 
the “custodians” find the sweet seclusion 
of their summer retreats invaded by a 
lot of vulgar campers, and every in- 
dividual camper asserting a perfect parity 
of rights with themselves, they will, so 
to speak, become tired and move away, 
Whether they will be allowed to take 
their villus with them we are not in- 
formed, 


The instructive thine about all this is, 
that here are a lot of commissioners who 
have been trying unsuccessfully to assert 
aw public right, and have been set at defi- 
ance by afew impudent interlopers who 
insist upon gobbling, for their private use . 
and benefit, a lot of natural opportunities, 
to the use of which the whole conununity 
has an equal right. And the only practi- 
cable mode of action that the conmis- 
sioners have been able to discover is just 
simply to tell the individual members of 
the community to go up there and assert 
their own rights, every man for hiniself. 
I think there is a lesson in this for any- 
one who cares to take the trouble to study 
it out. 


The pork packers have been making 
some queer confessions to the interstate 
commerce commission, One Mr. Haightly, 
wu Chicago packer, acknowledyves that he 
and eighteen other packers formed an 
agreement in 1886 for the purpose of keep- 
ing down the price of hogs, and keeping 
up the price of pork. Under this agree. . 
ment the nineteen houses have met to- 
vether and settled just what the total 
product of packed pork should be for each 
successive season, Of this total, it is 
agreed that each packing house shall have 
the right to produce a certain definite pro- 
portion, and no more. If any packing 
house produces more than its proportion, 
it pays a bonus or fine to the general pool 
of so much—Mr. Haightly says the aver- 
age has been $4.25—per hog. And on the 
other hand, if any packing house turas 
out less than its allotted product, itis en- 
titled to claim asimilar bonus from the 
general funds of the pool, Mr. Haightly 
further confesses that the pool is still 


in existence, and will not be. dis- 
solved until November of the pres- 
ent year. It has paid out in 


bonuses, up to date, about $300,000. And 
Mr. Haightly himself, within ten months 
after the formation of the pool, stopped 
killing hogs altogether, and has ever since, 
week by week, been drawing the bonuses 
for the hogs he might have killed, had he 
hadamindto. Itis almost needless to 
say, that the men who were thrown out 
of work when Mr. Haightly closed his pack- 
ing house received no share of the money 
Mr. Haightly has earned by doing nothing. 

Of course, aw single combination of this 
kind, even though embracing nineteen 
large establishments, would) be powerless 
to control the market very long. If Chi- 
vago packing houses are compelled to 
earn, under penalty of bankruptey, not 
only wages and interest, but also a bonus, 
or speculative rent, to be paid to certain 
men in return for nothing more thin ab- 
staining from competition, the normal 
effect must evidently be, to discourage 
the business of pork packing in Chicago, 
and to encourage it in other places, But 
the case is different, when similar com- 
binations exist at all the large centers of 
the provision trade. The discouragement, 
in that case, falls directly upon the men 
who produce the raw material of the pork 
packers’ business—upon the farmers who 
are raising hogs, They are forced to take 
less money for their animals, Strictly 
speaking, itis out of their pockets, and 
not out of the pockets of consumers, that 
the money comes with which to reward 
Mr. Haightly and others for their jules 
ness. 


Well, the interstate commerce com- 
mission is to be asked to make some 
sort of a ruling which shell render 
it impossible for Mr, Haightl, and his 
fellow conspirators to carry on any 
more such little games as this, And 
T have no doubt that the commis- 
sioners will, as certainly they ought 
to, Jay down the Jaw in such fashion aq 

















_Haightly knows what that thing is just 
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to prevent the railways from giving any 
sets or combinations of pork packers any 


advantage over others. But when this 


shall have been done their power will be 
exhausted, and I do not believe their 
action will have any greater effect than 
merely to enlarge the combinations, and 
make, perhaps, some changes in the in- 
dividuality of the persons composing 
them. Mr. Haightly’s combination may 
be broken up, and Mr. Haightly himself 
may be driven out of business, , But some 
other packer will take Mr. Haightly's 
place, and some other combinition will 


come to the front. The root of the 


trouble is beyond the reach of any remedy 
the interstate commerce commission can 
apply. It must be sought in that great 
fundamental injustice which denies to 
men the right to go to work. 


Do you believe Mr. Haightly doesn't 
want to keep his packing house busy? 1 
don’t. I think he would rather run it full 
time, all the year round, than have it 
standing idle. He knows, just as well as 
you or I do, that bis business is ina 
mighty unwholesome condition, when the 
only way he can make money out of it is 
by being bribed by other men net to 
eurry iton, He knows, even better than 
you. orI do, that such astate of things 
cannot last—that sooner or later, the com- 
bination of which he is a member will be- 
come top-heavy and tumble over, ITis 
combination keeps up the price of pork 
by preventing men from earning wages 
at producing it. The men thus thrown 
out of work must buy less of the things 
that other men are producing, simply 
because they are not earning wages with 
to pay for them. This means throwing 
other men out of work. And throwing 
other men out of work mens. still 
less demand for pork, and. still more 
money to be paid to packers for not pro- 
ducing any pork. The end of it all will 
be asmash. Bless youl! Mr. Waightly un- 
derstands all that quite as well as we do. 
His trouble is that he can't help himself. 
He doesn’t keep his packing house closed 
because he wants to, but because he has 
to. It’s about the only thing he can do. 

I wish Mr. Haightly, and the other men 
who are with him in this conspiracy, could 
be made to see the way out of their 


trouble, as clearly as Tam sure they must 


see the trouble itself. They know per- 
fectly well that what they need ts a mark- 
et for their product. They would rejoice 
over a warin Europe. over an epidemic 
of hog cholera in Great Britain or in Gi 2r- 
many, not because they are anxious that 
men should kill one another, nor because 
they hate Englishmen and Germans, but 
simply because out of such dire misfor- 
tunes as these would come the thing 
they long for with a longing that is 
wholly natural and praiseworthy—a mar- 
ket for their product. They  under- 
stand quite well that the market 
would be but a temporary one—that a 
period of unnaturally stimulated demand 
must inevitably be followed by a period 
of greater depression than ever. But 
they thrust all such anticipations aside, 
simply because they dare not indulge in 
them. They are hike men in a burning 
building, who leap from the windows 
though they know the risk of being 
dashed to pieces on the pavement. 
Their present need is so overwhelmingly 
urgent, that the fear of future danger is 
blotted from their minds. 

Yet if Mr. Haightly and his fellows 
would but think, they would see that the 
way out of their difficulty is not by fore- 
ing men to buy their product, but by exa- 
bling them to do so, Is isn’ tas though men 
didu’t want to buy pork. They waat to 
buy it badly enough—quite as badly as 
Mr. Haightly wants to sell it to thei. 
Their trouble is that they cawt afford to 
buy it. And the thing to be done is to 
make them able to afford to buy it. Me, 


as well as youand I do, If men have 
work they can earn wages, If they earn 
wages they can afford to buy pork. The 
thing to be done is to enable men to go to 
work, If the inter-state commerce com- 
mission could do that they might put an 
end to Mr. Haightly’s combination ina 
single day. If Mr. Haightly himself could 
do it, he could, as [ have no doubt he 
gladly would, cut adrift from the pork 
packers’ combination to-morrow and earn 
his living by honest work, instead of by 
uneasy idleness, 

Why can't men go to work? Is that 
what Mr, Haightly asks? Oh, come now, 


makers can’t make shoes unless they bave 


the use of land to make them on, and un- 


less other men can furnish them) with 
Jeather. You know that men can’t make 
leather unless they have the use of land 
fo make it on, and unless other men can 
furnish them with hides. You know that 
men can’t produce hides unless they are 
allowed toapply their labor to land for the 
purpose of raising cuttle. Follow any 
other industry to its source, and you will 
find itrunning through the same channel, 
Land, land, Jand, is the one all important 
thing that men need for wealth produc- 
tion, whether their business be packing 
pork, or making watch springs. You 
have the use of land, and so you can pro- 
duce pork, Give other men the use of 
land, and they can buy your pork. 
But foree other men to — stand 
idle until they can buy the privi- 
lege of using land from the individ- 
uals who control it, wad let the tauxgatherer 
levy toll on what little wealth they do 
manage to produce, by permission of the 
landlords, and you mustu’t be surprised 
to see them standing hungrily round your 
idle packing house, wishing that) they 


could afford to buy the pork that you are 


so eagerly anxious to sell them. If you 
want business, Mr. Haightly, you can get 
it by makiug freemen of your customers. 
Kor freemen can afford to buy; but slaves 
must steal or go without. 

T. Le. MWORrtirADY, 





TARIFF NOTES. 

The sugar trust bas cut off all export of re- 
fined suear, which bas reached $15,000,000 in 
a year and has advanced the price of sugar 
three cents a pound higher than itisin Eng- 
land. This enabled it to take in a_ profit’ of 
$14,000,000 last year. The tariff gives it  im- 
munity from foreign competition, and enables 
it to impose its own fivures upon American 
consuiners. The first five months of this year 
the trust’s profits Were 88,250.000, There is 
nothing like being protected.—[St. Paul Globe. 


A trust for the manufacture and sale of 
paper has been formed in England, its pur- 
pose being to control the market. This it nny 
do to a limited extent, but the Enelish con- 
sumers of paper are not particularly alarmed 
at the situation. They point to the fact that 
there is notin Great Britain, as there is in 
the United States, a tariff on paper to 
strengthen the trust. There is a beautiful 
moral here for the peuple in this country who 
have to buy things at trust prices sustained 
by a high protective duty.—[New York World. 


The sugar trust made over eight millions 
clear in the first five months of this year—at 
the rate of nearly twenty millions a vear. 
Protection has a very sweet tooth.—{New 
York Telegrain. 

In answering the United question club's 
tarit! queries, Hon. John E. Russell, of Mussa- 
chusetts, who made such bright tarilf! reform 
speeches ia the last congress, describes the 
American farmer as “the victimn of those who 
cut straps out of the hides of the poor tu 
make stirrup leathers for the rich.”—[St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

This paper has been an ardent upholder of 
the doctrine of protection because it honestly 
believed that it was best for the workiugmen; 
but if labor is to be denied its shure of the 
profits arising from this economic systein, 
and monopoly is to use it mnerely as a cain- 
paign ery, tu be forgotten as soon as the 
votes are counted, we will have uo scruples 
about denouacing it at the very tirst oppor- 
tunity When denunciation can be made ef- 
fective. —[{Seranton Truth, 


Just now would be a good time for the pro- 
tection orators to gu over among the steel 
works’ strikers of Pennsylvania and elucidate 
the beauties of high protection which pro- 
tects them against the pauper labor of Ku- 
rope; they having just been bounced from 
their employment and their places fiiled with 
cheaper labor from abroad. Their own con- 
dition might cause them to see the fallacy in 
this once popular song.—[Middletuwn, Ohio, 
Signal, 

Five thousand coal miners and their fatni- 
lies ure starving at Streator and Spring Val- 
ley, Htinuis, owing to u reduction of wages 
lockuut by the mine owners, And yet there 
isa duty of 50 per cent on coal to “protect 
American Jabor.’—[(Topeka, Kan,, Jefferso 
nian. 

When Cleveland was president the farmer 
cuuld get five pounds of sugar for one pound 
of woul. New he gets three pounds of sugar 
for one pound of wool, The Harrison pluto- 
cracy, bauving consumed the substance of the 
Juboring nen of the country, have now come- 
menced on the farmers. —(Canton, Obio, Demvu- 
crat. pf 
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The Mingle Tax lu Utica, 

Utica, N. Y., June 23—In order to bring 
our ideas more before the public we intend ta 
deposit $50 in u bank to be paid to any person 
who will suggest # better system of taxation 
than thut which we advocate, dD. MB, 


THE STANDARD. 
Mv. Haightly, you know the reason just 
as Well as I do—or you would know it, if 
you would sit down in your idle packing 
house for an hour or so, and study the 
thing out. You know, just as well as I 
do, that all man’s labor can accomplish is 
to move the raw. materials of nature 
about so as to combine them into different 
forms of wealth. You know that shoe- 
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Vignal’s Air-Ship Propelicr. 

New York, June 26, 1889.—I] notice in your 
issue of April 20, 1880, that a congressional 
committee has recommended the appropria- 
tion of $125,000 for the experimental building 
of anair shipon plains furnished by Dr. De 
Bausset, and that De Bausset has oburined 
from the patent office a patent for a metal 
holder from whieh the air is to be exhausted 
by air pumps, for the purpose of air naviga- 
tion, which, it can be proved, was invented 
by Francis Lana, a Jesuit, in the vear L670. 

The driving power for moving in De Baus- 
set’s invention shall be furuished by a screw, 

The true and first invertor of the screw for 
balloon propulsion is myself, Carl Vignal, to 
Whom the patent offiee some years ago re- 
fused to grant a patent, although my inven- 
tion fulfills my claims and gives powerful 
backward and forward horizontal pressure, 
and nothing of the kind was known before 
September 20, 1874. My invention was de- 
seribed in the middle of July, 1875, in the 
New York Staats-Zeitung, aud on the Ist of 
June, 1876, was advertised by Mr. Peducy of 
Brooklyn, the balloonist, who proposed to 
make an ascension with it. We could not, how- 
ever, agree on the price between ourselves, 
and so this plan fell through. 

So, to the inventor a patent is refused, but 
into the lap of the user $125,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money is thrown, and in addition a 
patent is cranted for what was already, at 
hand. Herewith you wiil find the proofs of 
my assertions, and I should be obliged if you 
would print the same in your paper, so that 
the people and the world generally shall 
have the full truth. 

In the before mentioned article of the 20th 
April, 1889, a large, long and broad above 
mentioned metal box or sphere, exhausted of 
air, isadvocated, whereas our old scientists 
and inveators laid the sume aside as imprac- 
ticable, as is plainly shown in the scientilic 
work of Professor Joseph Wise, the well 
known iwronaut. 

Incidentally then it is remarked by Dr. 
De Bausset in the article in your paper that 
the new air ship shall be propelled by screws. 

Now this propelling machine, that is the 
screw, is the principal thing, for the lifting 
power has already long been known and was 
always used. The steam, electricity or air 
pressure te set the above mentioned screw 10 
motion are likewise at hand, but no inventor 
before me and my clear and comprehensive 
discription in the Staats-Zeitung of July, 
IN75, ever discovered one thing, that is, the 
screw Which makes a direct horizontal press- 
ure forward and backward and rightly con- 
structed for the air. Theory, techuique and 
arithmetic are very fine and useful things up 
toa certain point, but in practical accom- 
plishment one generally finds that he has 
reckoned without his host and, ws experience 
teaches, either the metal »ox is tou heavy or 
the air-pressure boo great. 

For my invention $3,000 is necessary, but 
Unele Sam has of course so much money that 
they are embarrassed at Washington to know 
how to place it properly. And whoever dves 
not ask vu av laryve envcugh scale vets ne con- 
sideration, as it dues not pay for the trouble 
for a great rich country to bother with triffes. 

It is worth eonsidering what would happen 
in such a great metal colossus switmminy in 
the air (if it were really possible to make an 
ascension) in case anything should get out of 
order, us constantly occurs. How would Dr. 
De Bausset ascend higher? If be throws his 
ballast out, how will he deseead! Tt is easily 
imayined he might answer, “TE will let air in.” 
Aud if he wishes tu ascend once more to 
higher regions! Well, he pumps air out again! 
Bravo! Well roared, dion? Beautiful the- 
ories! Only the puinping out does not vo so 
fast and there is much to look out for ina 
journey at the sametime. The movements of 
the arare as swift as the fight of a bird, on 
which aecount the werunaut has no time for 
consideration in critical moments, and, quick- 
ly moviog, must work quickly; letting in the 
air may succeed only too well, but something 
in the valve arrangement breaks and then 
everything is lost, fur it is not as in wn ordi- 
nary balloon, since in the cause of the ripping 
of a balloon it comes to earth much slower, 
aud in most Cases serves a5 a parachute, 
ut in the case of this new ship what of the 
passengers? It in the rapid fall they are not 
suffocated or do not break their necks, they 
will be ubsolutely crushed by the beavy metal 
sphere or box, as it will fall quite vertically; 
und not only the passengers, but the people 
below and their houses and auimals are not 
safe beneath such a anonster in the air. 

In addition to this the air is very elastic and 
does not resist like the compact, heavy mass 
of the water, und it is consequently alimest 
impossible that such a colossal welzbt as is 
required fur the passenvers, ballast, car, and 
wn uddition, for the balloon atsel7, utensils, 
ete., could be moved by serews, und every 
practical balloonist strives to build) every- 
thing tough, but as light as possible; for the 
thinnest silk is an obstruction in the air, 

CAKL VIGNAL 

Following is # trauslation of the article 
mentioned in Mr. Vignal’s letter and which 
appeared in the New York Staats-Zeituny in 
July, 1875, 

NEW RALLOON PROPELLER 

Carl Vignal of Westheiin Wurtemburg, 

Germany, juvented last vear the above ma- 


chine, aad, although he does uot expect like | k 
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others to cireumnavigcate half the earth ina 
few days, vet he is fully convineed that he is 
able to offer a powerful horizontal foree 
working both forward and backward, a thing 
Which no one has vet succeeded in producing, 


as the experiments of Major Beaumont in 


Woolwich arsenal (Sneland), July 25, 1874, 
proved clearly, 

The machines with brond > wings Inclined 
obliquely outwards, asin windmills, have also 
accomplished nothing, inasmuch as these 
throw the wind to the side, offer ao smooth 
surface to the wind, fatercept the wind when 
von forward, break down easily and binder 
the flacght. 

The great side wings of the propeller con- 
structed in Baltimore by Mr. FLW. Sehroeder 
are highly dangerous, as these, offering too 
erent surface to the wind and air currents, 
eauld came to ericf, 

Vignals machine consists of a serew form- 
ed by the joining of three wings of the same 
shape as those of a birdy the broad part of 
these Wings, near the axle, is hollow inside, 
inorder to press the air column either for- 
ward or backward, and so cetoa firm hold. 
The end of the wing is bent outward, so as to 
throw the wind to the opposite side, in order 
thereby to prevent the ballon from) turning 
round its own axis. | The skeleton of the wing 
is of stecl and the titling in is of copper or 
tin, The rudder or -air-cutter is placed in 
fromt, and can be turned in all direetions. 
At both sides are fan-like sails, of side wings, 
to open and shut as desired, and whieh can 
be turued to all sides. ‘This whole propeller 

is between the basket and the rine (i. e., be- 
tween the car and the supporting balloon), 
light aud strong, gives a horizontal foree 
both forward and backward, by means of 
Whieh the balloon can be brought to w stand- 
SUH, like w steamship, and requires the least 
possible amount of: power for turning the 
uxle. The wind has, because of the 
above described rounding aud curving, abso- 
lutely nu influence upon it, The length of 
the wings is the one sixth part of the average 
height of the balloon when tilled, and their 
breadth is two-fifths of their leneth. Phe 
wir-cutter and side sails have ao heicht of 
two-thirds the lengthof the wits, and are 
very easily controlled. Moreover, the air- 
cutter and side sails canbe entirely laid aside 
if the circumstances require it. 

Mr. Vignal, who is of French Hugenot 
descent but was brourht up in Germauy, was 
seen by ®@ STANDARD reporter at his home at 
No. 28 Becond avenne last week. dle has 
imade mpany inventions, among them an ice 
cream refrigerator vow inouse, for which he 
he received a itedal and diploma from the 
centennial commission, Tu the course of con- 
Versation, Mr. Virmial said thap the reason for 
his not vettine a patent for the balloon pro- 
peller was that he had) aot) enough money to 
push the claim, bat that it had been examimed 
by weronauls suchas Donaldson, Peducy and 
one of the Wise family aod pronounced ad- 
nurable. Donaldson, who was BP. T. Barnuu’s 
balloonist, was uncking arrangements to try 
Vizuals propeller when he met his death tn 
whballoon ascent. Barnum had agreed to pay 
for the construction and wll expenses. One 
of the Wises wrote Vignal that he would try 
ibif Virnal would pay fer the balloou, but 
this be was unable to do. Mr. Vignal bas a 
small model of the propeller which certainly 
produces, as he elaims, an absolutely hori- 


cording as the wings are revolved in one 
direction or the other. 

Mr. Vienal said: “When you are ina bal- 
loon swimming in the air, even in the strong- 
est current ora Windstortn, with the excep. 
tion of a whirlwind, you will not feel the 
ieast draft, for, like the clouds, both the bal- 
loon and yourself will seem to bea partof the 
air, and neither sail nor rudder will have any 
effect. Nowif you have such aw propellor as 
mnine, When the machine commences to work 
will you feel the draft, and through the pres- 
sure of the machine the power is given to the 
steering apparatus placed in front and to the 
side sails, of accomplishing their work, since 
through the forward pressure of the machine 
this apparatus gets a holdbon the ver in front 
wid so the balloon can be directed to the 
right or the Jett, or ina circle. That) the air 
iswresisting body anyone cum prove swing 
ingea tlatrule through the air, when he will 
perceive the power of resistance of the air, 

“The above explanation from the Staats- 
ZAcitung deseribes the most important part of 
my invention, hamely a serew with horizon- 
tal propelling power forward and backward, 
The side sails and steeriug apparatus, by 
means of which Lam able to tack against a 
head wind, as imi ship, are subordinate in- 
ventions,” 


The Third Party Trick, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Examiner, 


Mr. Beaumont says he is “in favor of an, 


independent political party.” We ean assure 
him that any eortinthat line will be treated 
with the contempt it deserves, because ex- 
perience has proved that lodependent action 
Inthe pust has simply been ascheme of the 
republicnn party to keep then in’ power, 
The existence of an independent party in this 
city demonstrated tliat fact dist fallin the 
deteat of Mr. Tom LT. dobusou, the working- 
tinen's friend, while the labor crushers ure 
now using their power to further cut dawn 
the wives of themoien. Abr. Beaumont with 
the aid of republicaus may try this independ- 
entvscheme again, bub the claven foot has 
been too plainly seeu toimake thatineve again 
w® SUCCESS, 
Nach More Accurmens 

Boston Globe, : ; 

Ve might forgive the compositor wha 
would kindly drop aa So" in place of the ul? 
when we refer vo the “rubber” trustit would 
describe it su much more accurately, you 
HOW, : 


auutal wer current forward or backward, uc-) 
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| ingiy common in your hills,” I remarked. 
“No,” was the reply, “we have got to 


“THE BIRTH OF A SUN. 


New York Sun, 

It was a hot night. and the airin the 
dome of the observatory was. stifling. 
Wearied with long gazing into the im- 
measurable sun-deeps of that) wonderful 
region of the Milky Way around Sagit- 
tarias, T leaned back in the observing 
chair and fell to meditating on the mo- 
mentum of the universe. T recalled the 
various calculations and demonstrations 
of Helmholtz, Thompson, Croll and 
others. Twas thrilled by the thought of 
the awful power stored up in those crowds 
of stars at which [had just been looking. 
I knew that, motionless as they appeared, 
_ they were all speeding with tremendous 
velocity in many directions, and that an 
astronomer who, amillion years hence, 
should look for these star swarms would 
either not find them, or would see them 
scattered over other regions and grouped 
into new constellations. Then I thought 
of the innumerable dark bodies which 
modern investirations have led us to be- 
lieve must people space; extinguished 
suns, or, it may be, huge primal masses, 
still spinning with the original impulse 
imparted by the hand of the Creator, and 
not yet fired by the heat of impact into 
sun and world and life-renerating nebuliv. 
T reflected on the inevitable consequences 
of a collision occurring between two such 
masses, and the flash of a meteor just 
then darting past the opening in the dome 
and lighting up foran instant the polished 
tube of the telescope, reminded me how 
the earth has thousands of collisions every 
day with minute bodies that it encounters 
in space, but which, thanks to its airy 
shield, do no harm even to the frail beings 
that swarm upon its surface. 

“There would bea very different story 
told,’ I said half aloud, “if the earth 
should ever happen to run against a 
chunk of creation as big as itself or the 
moon instead of these insignificant no- 
dules of iron ind nickel.” 

AsI thought this T glanced down a 
deep and singular-looking valley, at the 
head of which T was standing. Thave 
never seen anything so splendid in the 
way of human achievementas that which 
now met my eyes. The valley began as 
anarrow gorge, overhung by dark trees, 
at the foot of the rock under my feet. It 
sloped steeply and widened rapidly, and 
half a mile below it became a broad plain, 
edged by sunlit hills. This plain and the 
slopes of the hills were covered with a 
city. Gold, silver and polished marble in 
domes, spires, facades, battlements and 
lattices without number glittered and 
glowed in the sunshine. A man stood at 
my side, seven feet tall, magnificently 
formed. dressed most richly in a kind of 
wine-colored velvet, with a round cap of 
the same ornamented with diamond but- 
tons. He had large round eyes and a 
curiously inquiring countenance thut re- 
minded me of a picture I had seen of 
Diovenes with his lantern. 

“It’s the city of the Great Ellipse,” he 
said. “This is the sunshine of Aldebaran. 
You notice how rich is its tone, not really 
red, yet almost a rose tint, You don’t 
get that kind of a light from your sun.” 

“No,” I replied, with an indescribable 
feeling of being oblized to make a humil- 
lating confession, “in the pale white 
beams of our sun that great dome yonder 
plated with gold would merely appear 
dazzling and vwaudy, but look at it here.” 

The play of the light on it) was wonder- 
ful; manifestly a golden reflection, yet 
rich and strange beyond description, 

“Are you not surprised to see gold 
here?” my companion asked, 

“Not at all,” To said. 


universe.” 
We began to go down into the city. 


Every step was a revelation of fresh mag- 
The streets and buildings and 
the dress of the inhabitants in the smallest 
detail were entirely worthy of the splen- 
dor of the city as it had appeared from a 
The spoils of all the empires of 
the earth would not have furnished out 


nificence. 


distance, 


the decorations of this wonderful town. 


And enveloping and beautifying every- 


thing was the rich light of Aldebaran, 


which produced the extraordinary imipres- 
sion of being streaked with rose tints, as 
if the whole atmosphere were filled with 
I noticed 
that the inhabitants, who smiled and 
bowed at us on all hands, took a constant 
delight in this sunshine, and their eyes 
opened wide in it like the nostrils of one 


etherialized apple blossoms, 


who catches a faint perfume, 


"The precious metals must be exceed- 


diamond, 


‘T was informed that with 


“The spectro- 
scope satisfied us lone ago that we should 
meet familiar substances throughout the 
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go far and mine deep for them.” 
‘And sometimes fight for them,” I sug- 
wested, 


“No,” answered my companion, with a 


smile. ‘We have no war, The whole 
planet is oectpied by a single race, con- 
stituting one nation. Our only rivalries 
are in the study of nature and the enrich- 
ment-of our surroundings. Our chief in- 
tellectual pleasure is in’ the development 
of the sciences. 


mathematician. Upon his death another 


is elected, the sole qualification being that 


he shall have exeelled all other men in 
mathennutieal achievement, 


the Problem of Three Bodies. 
beautiful! In a hundred days I could give 
you an inkling of it.” 

“fT wonder if Newton and Laplace and 


Lagrange will soon find this planet?” I 


said to myself, “T wish they could.” 
My companion continued: 


inscribed on every temple of science on 


the planet, discovered the properties of 


that wonderful figure, and its relation to 
the motions of celestial bodies. With 
hewn stones, @ marvelous work for his 
time, he constructed on the summit of 
the hill yonder an ellipse whose major 
axis is halfa mile in length. The great 
figure has been carefully preserved to this 
day, and the stones composing it have 
heen plated thick with gold. All the space 
within the curve is paved with lapis-lizuli 
and each focus is marked with an immense 
The huge, white marble build- 
inv that you see stands at the intersection 
of the transverse and conjugate axes, and 
contains the Collegeof the Mathematics.” 

We visited the college. In one of the 
rooms & Microscope was shown to me, and 
it the ultimate 
atoms of matter could be seen. looked 
at them, and was wonder-struck by their 
tnaze of ceaseless motion. At night they 


directed me to place my eve toa great 


telescope that was pointed upon a faint 


star, and Tinstantly recognized our own 
solar system, 
turn with his rings, were familiar friends 
to my eves, 
the moon, oli! bo far off; the sense of their 
remoteness was oppressive, 
could not mistake them. 
the eye piece, and then 1 saw the bare ob- 
ject glass of my owr telescope glimmer- 


Jupiter with his belts, Sa- 
Tsaw the earth attended by 
and yet I 


They changed 


ing dimly in thestarlight through the nar- 
row opening in the observatory dome 
where I had left it pointed at the sky. A 


curious passage in that remarkable little 
book, “The Stars and the Earth,” oc- 
curred to me: 


The rays of sight diverge from the eye so 
that a very small body close tu it fills up the 
interval between two such rays, while at a 
greater distance a much larger body is neces- 
sary to fillup the proportionately increased 
space between them. If wehold up a shilling 
at arm's length before our eyes we may coin- 
pletely conceal the sun with it. If, on the 
contrary, an organ of vision was constructed 
in such a manner that the rays proceeded in 
parallel lines every object would appear in 
proportion to every other, and of its own 
proper size without reference to the distance 
between itand the eye. We certainly should 
not see distant bodies entire, but only such 
sinall portions of them as are proportionate 
to the size of the organ of vision constructed 
after this fashion; but this little portion 
would be visible with equal clearness at every 
distance, and a blade of grass upon the most 
distant star could not escape our sight, pro- 
vided the atmosphere was clear. 


Yet T could by no means understand 
how a siinilar effect had been produced 


ively that it would be hopeless to inquire, 


to our own in science, 


sion upon the race, 
all? 


we will to banish it, 


a 


Qur ruler is our greatest 


Our present 
ruler has immortalized his name by in- 
venting a perfectly general solution of 
Oh, it is 


“This is 
called the City of the Ellipse because 
many thousands of years ago, when our 
race Was just emerging trom barbarism, a 
mathematical genius, whose name is now 


old men. 


with this telescope, and TO felt: instinet- 


“In all-our researches amid the uni- 
verse of worlds,” said my companion, its 
we were walking again in the town, ‘we 
have never been able to find any indica- 
tion that there exists a mortal race equal 
We have traced 
with absolute certainty the history of 
the evolution of the planetary system of 
which our splendid sun is the center. We 
have calculated according to the laws of 
probability that the chance of our being 
destroyed by a collision between Alde- 
baran and one of the dark bodies of space 
is almost infinitesimally small, and yet 
we know with mathematical certainty 
that that chance exists, and in some 
mysterious way that knowledge has pro- 
duced a most profound spiritual impres- 
lave you not no- 
ticed a certain underlying sadness in us 
It is the shadow of the Last Catas. 
trophe that lies upon our souls, do what 
T sometimes think 











there isa fate in it that defies the laws 


of chance. Do you see that symbol, a 
licking flame, shaped in gold, surmount- 
ing the dome of the great Colleze? Well, 
look around you; itis everywhere repro- 
duced in the ornaments of windows yand 
doors and columns, The very children,” 
he eried with sudden excitement clasping 
his hands, “make figures of the Destroy- 
ing Flame in their play!” 

I shuddered when my attention was 
thus called to the universal presence of 
this awful symbol. It stared at me now 
from a thousand places where I had not 
recognized it before. The ruddy sunshine 
which had before seemed so productive of 
unspeakable beauty, now appeared to me 
fierce and ominous, The omnipresent 
Symbol quickly became a torrent to my 
nerves. [could not eseape it, with its 
polished gold tongues flashing blood-red 
reflections, and I could not endure it. 
Oh! to get away from this doomed world! 

T turred in a fever of terror to ask my 
companion what I should do. But, with 
a sudden exclamation of “The Signal!” 
he had vanished from my side. We had 
been walking in a broad street that led 
up the hill to the Ellipse, and presently I 
saw him running at the top toward the 
College. With trembling knees I strug- 
led up the ascent. The weight of Fate 
seemed bearing me down, I hated the 
gorgeous town, and trembled at the sight 
of it. Adelbaran followed me with hot 
and malevolent beams. 

When Ihad stumbled to the brow of 
the hill [saw my friend's face in the door 
of the marble college. It was as white as 
paper, and his great eyes stared out of it 
like two circles of charcoal. He beck- 


oned to me, and with a desperate bound 


I was at his side and sheltered in the 


shadow of the doorway. 


“It is coming!” he gusped. 
and he pulled) me into 


“See here,” 
a room where 


several very grave looking, gray haired 


men were leaning over a table on which 
was spread a large sheet of paper filled 
With mathematical diagrams. They 
looked up as we entered and, parting, 
made room for us beside the table. 

“Let the stranger look.” said one of the 
He pointed to a diagram repre- 
senting the orbit of a planet, and sur- 
rounded with figures which I perceived 
must be veometrical representations of 
calculations involving the perturbing in- 
fluence of a number of attracting bodies. 

“Our refined methods of analysis,” said 
the aged mathematician, “enable us to 
culculate with the utmost accuracy the 
motions of all the bodies coustituting our 
planetary system. We can tell the abso- 
lute place of any one of those bodies 
within the thousandth part of a second 
of arc, For many centuries the most 
acute observer has been unable to deteet 
the slightest variation from our tables. 
Quite recently, however, startling evi- 
dences of variation have manifested 
themselves. Our own planet was found 
to be the twentieth part of a second in 
advance of its calculated place in its or- 
bit. It was conclusively proved that the 
tubles could not be in error, and further 
observations demonstrated that the dis- 
turbing force which had introduced these 
beginnings of disorder in the system was 
becoming treater. 

“No doubt now remained that some 
body of great mass was approaching out 
of the abyss of space, It was easy to find 
its position in the sky which is shown 
upon this diagram. But its mass, dis- 
tance, velocity and direction of motion 
were not so easily ascertained. We 
clusely approximated to them, but anx- 
iously awaited the moment when the 
body st ould have approached sutliciently 
near t become visible by the reflected 
light of our sun in order to make the ob- 
servations needed to give us more exact 
information. A signal was arranged to 
be displayed from the college as soon as 
the discovery should be made. That 
event occurred a little before daybreak 
this morning, and the preconcerted sig- 
nal has brought all the most celebrated 
mathematicians and astronomers here in 
hot haste as fast as it has caught their 
eyes.” 

“But the most startling thing,” broke 
in my friend, “is that the single hour 
during which the body was seen this 
mornir ; sufliced to show that it is mov- 
ing dir stly toward Aldebaran, and with 
frightful velocity, The Catastrophe is 
upon us!” 

Events now shaped themselves rapidly 
amid a whirl of excitement, When the 
truth was known the great city roared 
like a stricken beast, Choked with ever- 
increasing multitudes, its long glittering 
streets flung upon the flanks of the hills 
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were in ceaseless motion, like the arms of 
some wounded monster vainly striving to 
erawlaway. Blazing under the red orb 
of day, glimmering in the starlight, I saw 
days and nights pass over the doomed 
town as swithy as the checkers of sun- 
shine and shadow [ly over a meadow, 

Later observations brought out a most 
startling fact, which the astronomers had 
at first overlooked, The ¢vizantic meteor 
was moving straight toward Aldebaran, 
but the planet we were on was swinging 
in its orbit with a velocity and ina diree- 
tion which would certainly place in ex- 
actly in the path of that Juggernaut of 
of space. It would run down the planet 
before it met the sun and involved the 
whole system in a common ruin. Its 
weight, the mathematicians ascertained, 
was un octillion of tons, 500,000 times as 
heavy as the doomed planet. Its velocity, 
owing to the enormous initial impulse, 
would be nearly 400 miles a second at the 
instant that it struck us. Lt undertook to 
calculate for myself. the amount and in- 
tensity of the heat that would be devel- 
oped by the shock, but sick at heart, I 
dropped my pencil. ‘It was enourh to 
know that we should all vanish in a whiff 
ofsmoke, It would be the torment of 
hell, but only for a second, 

In the mean time the astronomers cool- 
y studied the approaching body with 
their telessopes. I myself felt the live- 
liest curiosity concerning this mysterious 
non-luminous, monstrous mass which, it 
was perfectly certain, from the velocity 
with which it mioved, possessed an im- 
pulse that could never have been derived 
from the ordinary effects of cravitation, 
Here, perhaps, was one of those primal 
bodies, about which we have speculated 
on the earth, containing locked up in its 
simple energy of motion all the potencies 
of solar and plantary development. Who 
could cuess how many millions of years 
ithad been fying on its unerring course, 
seeking some giant mate that by their 
fiery union its imprisoned forces mirht be 
set free? And, now, at last, ifs supreme 
crisis was athand, and the birth of this 
new star was to Involve the destruction of 
wsvstem of worlds and the extinguish- 


ment of a whole race of intellectual 
beings. 


For a day or two before the end it was 
evident that our planet had been dragged 
completely out of its orbit by the tre- 
mendous attraction of the meteor, and 
was rapidly plunging toward the latter 
as if hastening to meet its doom. Grad- 
ually the vast hulk, which glowed in the 
midnight sky with a lurid reflection of 
the light of Aldebaran, producing a 
ghastly illumination of the landscape, 
began to manifest in’ its appearance the 
effects of its approach to a solar center. 
Phenomena resembling those displayed. 
by acometon nearing the sun were ex- 
hibited, but on a prodigious scale. We 
could see that a monstrous tail streamed. 
out into space behind the body, but as it 
extended nearly straight away from us 
it was barely visible through foreshort- 
ening, The meteor, though still forty or 
fifty million miles distant, covered a space 
on the sky many times larger than the 
full moon, and a more frightful object the 
imagination could not conceive, Its color 
was fiery red, and its light blotted out the 
stars. It was surrounded by creat flames 
and fiery streamers that were blown back 
on all sides as if by a mighty wind, The 
planet, though torn from its orbit, still 
continued to rotate upon its axis, and so 
the awful specter rose and set opposite to 
the sun, and every succeeding night the 
immense increase in its apparent size 
demonstrated the fearful rapidity of its 
wpproach, It expanded from hour to 
hour before the eyes of the horrified spec- 
tators. It seemed to swallow up the 
heavens, When half a million miles 
away it filled the whole sky, blood-red, 
smoking, blazing with the fury of elec. 
tricity and caloric. We knew we had but 
twenty minutes more, IT could feel the 
great frame of the planet tremble as it 
madly leaped to the embrace, The heat 
was insufferable. The fearful attraction 
was sucking the atmosphere away, and 
we gasped for breath, Lightning fell in 
sheets and streams, Cigantie whirlwinds 
arose, and great areas of the marble and 
golden city were swept up and scattered 
like leaves on the bosom of the storm, 
But oh, the avise! The rouwr and howl and 
shriek of the tormented elemenis! It 
split my very brain, and yet above or 
through it all Tcould hear the wail of a 
million tongues, the last, despairing, 
‘uce perishing at 


awful cry of a whole 
one stroke, 
While I stood ‘stupefied there camea 
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universal crash as if the dome of the 
firmament had fallen, and instantly there 
burst withering through all the air a blast 
of heat before which the smoking hills 
melted like snow, and whirled into blaz- 
ing clouds of mineral vapor, Seared with 
torture Twas caught up dike a cinder ina 
whirlwind of fire, and then the mouth of 
hell seemed opening under me. Down I 
dropped through the spot where the city 
had stood, through the smoke of the 
ranished planet, and instantly emerging 
beheld afar off the earth beaming in the 
quiet starlight. ‘L shall. fall home,” I 


‘thought, but glancing back I saw the 


mighty meteor, aflune with its fearful 
spoil, thundering after me, In a second 
it was Vpon me again, “Help! Help! Oh, 
my Cod!” I shrieked, and all conscious- 
ness left me. 

I opened m., eyes as a little breeze 
breathed through the dome, and saw the 
Milk Dipper glowing softly in the radi- 
ance of the galaxy, 

“Bless mv soul,” [ exclaimed, rousing 
myself. “HY T fall to dreaming like this 


‘Tshall have to give up astronomy.” 


Jones's Cows, 
A Texas Tract. 

Jones isa farmer and stock raiser. He is a 
good man, and takes delight in ithe comfort 
and welfare of everythiug under his control. 
He bas about a hundred head of cattle, and 
during the summer is careful to provide a 
large quantity of good feed, amply sufficient 
for their sustenance during the winter. 

Alony inthe fall, a pack of laree, savage 
dogs comes down the road, and crawling 
through the fenee, each one seleets a stack of 
hay, clitnbs up on it and lies down. 

soon the frost kill the grass in the pasture; 
and Jones throws down the bars leading to 
the stack yard, giving the cows free access 
the feed he has prepared, and goes away, 
fully persuaded that bis cattle ure amply 
provided for. 

Driven by hunger, the cattle soon make for 
the hay. As they survey the ample stacks, 
inviting to plenty and peace, Waut seems 
driven fur away, and hunver an unkuowable 
element. 

But the beasts approach the stack, only to 
be driven off by the dogs! They go around 
toone fine stack after another, but every- 
where it is the same experience. A surly dog 
rises up to say: “Move on; this ismine. This 
is my property! Go to work aud make your 
stuke by honest toil—hke we aid.” 

Finally, the poor bungry cows are com- 
pelled to go back to the pasture, aud pick a 
“living” off the nourishless, frost bitten @rass; 
being compelled to endure the storms with- 
out shelter, and afterwards paw away the 
snow to cet their food, such as it is. 

After a while Jones takes a look at. his 
cows. Tinagine his astonishment as he sees 
their condition, “What! Haven't [ provided 
for them an abundance of every food thing!” 

At this juncture, © phenomenal ceuius (1!) 
named Malthus vomes along; and after look- 
ing over the fence a few minutes, says: 
‘Jones, you have got too many cattle. Don’t 
yousee they are starving, There are too 
many of them. Thatis the trouble.” 

But with a thousand tons of good food un- 
touched. Jones knows better! 


Reut the Schoot Lauds, 

Minneapolis Star 

The constitutions and enabline act of the 
two Dakotas provide that none of the school 
Jands shall be sold for Jess than $10 per acre. 
But there are many who argue that the lands 
should not be seld at all, but rented, and the 
states receive the benefit of the inerease in 
value. Inthis counection the facet is cited 
that portions of the original school section in 
Chicago have been sold ata price equivalent 
to $5,000,000 per are. If Chieago had re- 
tained the whole school seetion of 640 aeres 
instead of selling off mostof .. ven the eity 
was young, it would now be worth, at that 
rate, over five billions of dollars, and the in- 
come from that sum, at four per cent, would 
be $200,000,000 per anoum. Of course there is 
ho reason to suppose that anv of Dakota's 
school lands will ever be worth 88,000,000 an 
per acre; but there is a certainty that some 
of the sections in or near growing cities will 
some day be worth several hundreds or even 
several thousands of dollars per acre. If it 
is possible for the new states to rent the 
school lands and retain the title to them, the 
Evening Star believes it will be good policy. 
Although the income from the rents may at 
first be small, the rapid) growth of the new 
states ia population will Cause this income to 
increase with marvelous rapidity. Now is 
the time to adopt the policy while layiug the 
foundations of the states. After a tew years 
it wall be tuo lute. 


Au Earthly Parudine. 
J,R. Abarbauell in New York Metropolis, 
The single tax is constitutional; it is just; it 
isample, Let the legislature declare it. Let 
the revenues raised thereby—the amount for 
New York city alone would be $100,000, 000 
annually—-be spent in publie improvements. 
Vet the landlords be forced to pay this tax 
ws’ a condition of holding vast sections of 
valuable land unimproved and vacant, or to 
give ip the land to those who will improve it 
und employ labor in doing so. Let the rail- 
roads be taxed for the Jand value of their 
youd beds, the mine owners for the market 
value of the natural opportunities of their 
mines, dua word, let what is understood to 
be the single tux be fairly and fully imposed 
and collected, and, as if witha muagician’s 
wand, the uvether world will vanish, and ia 
its stead will arise a world wherein involun- 
tary poverty will be unknown, inhabited by a 
well clad, well fed, well housed, happy, vir- 
tuous und temperate people--an eurthly 
paradise. 
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tugeous to the majority of a community 
and yet be altogether disadvantageous to 


every member of the community equally, 
it must inevitably be, in the last analysis, 
wtax levied upon some members of the 
community for the benefit of others; and 
to tax some men for the benefit of others 
—in other words, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Professor Richard T. Ely of John Top- 


kins university, thinks the government 
ought to purchase and operate the tele- 
graph lines of the United States, and 
pives the reasons for his opinion in the 
July issue of the North American Review, 


Professor Fly begins his argument with 


the assertion that “there is a certain class 
of pursuits for which there is no cseape 
from monopoly.” 
monopolies.” 
them more clearly, he accepts Mr, Far- 
rer’s statement of their characteristics, as 
given in his work, ‘The State in Relation 


These he calls “natural 
Ana by way of defining 


to Trade:” 


First What they supply is necessury. 
Second—They occupy peculiarly favored 


spots or lines of land. 


Third—The article or convenience they 
supply is used at the place where and in con- 
nection with the plant ormachinery by which 
it is supplied. 

Fourth—This article or convenience can, in 
general, be largely, if not iudefinitely, in- 
creased without proportionate inerease in 
plant and capital. 

Fifth—Certainty and barmonious arrange- 
ment, Which can only be attained by unity, 
are paramount considerations. 


Now, in regard to these natural mo- 
nopolies, Professor Ely voes on to tell us, 
‘we have a choice between two alterna- 
tives, and there is no middle ground be- 
tween them.” We can have private mo- 
nopoly, or we can have public monopoly, 


just as we may happen to choose. But 
one or the other we must have. 
the only question to be considered is 
whether the public or private form of 
monopoly will be most to the advantage 
of the community; or, what is, of course, 
the sume thing, most to the advantage of 
every one of the individuals who compose 
the community. 
use of this explanatory clause, but it is 
important that it should be borne in 


And so 


Professor Ely makes no 


mind, A thing may be highly advan- 


the community. If it does not advantage 


to make some men 
work for others without pay—can never 
be a good thing for any community. 


Professor Ely is altogether in favor of 
public monopoly. His argument could 
not well be presented in’ briefer language 
than that which he himself employs: 


Private monopolies are contrary alike to 
the spirtt of English law and American insti- 
tutions, and must be pronounced odious, 
There is no place for them among a liberty 
loving people, and the attempt to reconcile 
us tu them is as difficult as to fit’ a square pin 
into a round hole. One thing has been de- 
cided beyond all doubt: private monopolies 
cannot be left unregulated and uncontrolled. 
The attempt to do that has been detinitely 
abandoned in the United States; but it can. 
not be said that rerulation and control have 
worked satisfactorily Regulation and con- 
trol mean interference of government in pri- 
vate alfairs—-a bad thing, complicating gov- 
erninent and opening the flood gates of cor- 
ruption, Private monopolies are, at this 
moment, the cause of that perpetual inter- 
ference of the yovernment which we witness 
all about us, and are the most friuntful cause 
of corruption in public life; ineomparably 
more so thun the government management 
and ownership of public business. To 
deny this seems to me simply a 
confession, of profound ignorance of what 
is passing about us and among us daily. A 
bill is brought into the legislature to regulate 
the price of gas supplied by a private coim- 
pany, and this at once brings about a contlict 
between the public interest and a powerful 
private interest. It involves, in its very 
nature, @ strong and often irresistible tempta- 
tion to bribery and corruption, and that in 
two ways. On the one hand, monopolies at- 
tempt to prevent unjust legislation by abund- 
ant use of money, and, indirectly, by the 
bestowal of special favors and privileges, 
such as passes on railways, opportunities to 
buy stock or presents of stock, freight re- 
bates, telegraph franks given to members of 
congress, und so forth, On the other hand, 
unscrupulous legislators bring in bills attack- 
ing corporations, purposely to be bought olf, 
so that otherwise upright men are almost 
forced to use Money improperly to protect 
themselves and those whom they represent, 
Between the two currents political life be- 
comes demoralized, as is well known, and the 
chief cause is the private monupoly, Cor- 
ruption inheres in its very ature, in its very 
essenee. It is w bad thing and must 
remain such, Why dwell on thist Does not 
one of the most power/ul, andin some respects 
one of the most admirable, corporationsof the 
United States maintain, asa regular part of 
its business, w Corruption bureau to manipu- 
and purchase legislatures! Do not street car 
and pus compunies perpetually interfere in 
polities! Is there not a prominent city in our 
west in Which both republican and democratic 
members of the council are nominated by a 
private street car company! Wo not lobbies 
supported by corporations steal bills from 
house und senate files! After a bill regulat- 
ing the price of gus had been stolen from the 
scvate Giles in Maryland, was it not necessary 











for Governor Jackson to go to the state house 
and wateh a new bill pass with his own eyes 
and sien it then and there, lest it should be 
stolen? 

The public monopoly is, at any rate, the 
lesser of the two evils, Doubtless that is not 
an ideal thing; doubtless we shall not for oa 
long time find perfection. What we want is 
simplification in public business, and this is 
promoted every time w private monopoly is 
abolished by the substitution of a public mo- 
nopoly. How simple the post office business! 
How few opportumties comparatively it of 
fers for fraud! How complex, how intricate, 
how passing ordinary understanding, the re- 
lations between our governments and our 
railway corporations! 

It is on uecount of these reasons that [ de- 
sire governmnent monopoly of the telegraph 
business. 


Professor Ely has litQle patience with 
the men who raise the ery of paternalism, 
Te says the word paternalism tas be- 
come a bogey with which to frighten 
the unthinking. ©The state,” he tells 
us. “is not something above us, doting 
something for us. It is one kind of co- 
operation. It shows greater self-reliance 
to provide a telegraph service for our- 
selves than to say that ‘we are so dis- 
honest and eflicient in government meth- 
ods that we dare not trust ourselves. 
Will not some rich men kindly provide 
us with a good telegraph system, and 
please vive us cheap rates? It has al- 
Ways seemed to me that those who eall 
government enterprise paternalism have 
never become real Americans. It is) be- 
ginning to be seen that such designation 
is unscientific. The English economist, 
Professor Sidgwick of Cambridye, styles 
public enterprises, like the telegraph and 
municipal gas works, an extension of the 
principle of individualism, and not social- 
ism at all.” 

And then Professor Ely points out that 
there is absolutely no ground for the fear 
that the demand for government owner- 
ship of the telegraph may indicate a ten- 
dency toward socialism. Tle says: 

It is, however, urged that public ownership 
of telegraphs is a step toward socialism. 
Why does not government bake bread for us 
as well as send telegrams! Questions like 
this are asked. Manifestly the two functions 
are not analogous, The one is a natural mo- 
nopoly; the other not. The tendency to ab- 
sorb natural monopolies shows no tendency 
to absorb all business. . 

We livein a time of expanding industry, 
and government business has grown, as has 
all other business; but there is no cause for 
alarm. While there has been an absolute 
growth in goverrment business, such statis- 
ties as we have tend to show that, as com- 
pared with the amount of private business, 
there has been a relative decrease. 

The rest of Professor ly’s article is de- 
voted to showing that it would) be better 
for the government to purchase the exist- 
ing telegraph lines, than to build) com- 
peting systems, He says that if the gov- 
ernment permitted competition, it’ would 
have to charge higher rates than would 
be necessary if it enjoyed a monopoly. 
“Why,” he asks, “can government carry 
w letter three thousand miles) for two 
cents? Because it has.a monopoly.” 
Again, any private company would cerlain- 
ly resort to corrupt Ineasures cither to ward 
off government competition or to moderate 
it. Canany one fail to see the hand of pri 
vate express companies in many of our post 
office laws and regulations? Why does our 
federal government send newspapers for 
publishers for a cent a pound and require six- 
teen cents a pound fer merchandise! Why 
does it add to excessive charges for that busi- 
ness Which competes with the express coam- 
panies, aanoying and absurd regulations? 


Such things are unknown where powerful ex- 
press companies do not exist. 


Professor Ely sees nothing to be afraid 
of in the immense increase of official pa- 
tronaye that would result from) govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
telegraphs. On the contrary, he thinks 
the purchase would remove the exciting 
cause for much of the legishutive corrup- 
tion that now exists, while “the simpliti- 
cation Of vovernment business world 
more than counterbalance the evils of in- 
creased patronage.” Tle has preat con- 
fidence, too, in civil service reform, which 
he expects willat least keep pace with the 
growth of patronage, Tle eluims—-and 
supports his claim with statistics—thit 
the government ownership and operation 
of telegraphs has proved ia signal success 
in Murope, that it has materially stimu- 
lated invention and diminished cost, and 
asa final argument he urges that ‘if we, 
in this country, buy the private lines, and 
establish a public service, a world tele- 
graph union will soon be formed, and 
that will be another of those bounds which 
unite nations and make international 
peace,” 


What is noticeable in Professor Kly's 
article is the singularly brief and = confi- 
dent manner in which he disposes of the 
question whether the government ought 
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to own and operate the telegraph. A 
few brie! paragraphs, a quotation from 
an Knelish political ceonomist, and the 
thing is done, ‘Phe public monopoly is 
atany rate the lesser of the two evils,” 
therefore public monopoly it must be, ATL 
that remains to be considered is whether 
it is possible to so vovern the rovernment 
that it can be trusted not to steal the 
plant or the money paid for messages, 

The question of the vightfulness of 
government administration of such pro- 
ductive enterprises as railroads and tele- 
graphs is one ef too much importance to 
he settled ina few brief paragraphs. I 
shall not attempt fo discuss it now. But 
Leannot refrain from pointing out that 
Professor Ely's argument for the nation- 
alization of telegraphs would apply with 
equal force to the nationalization of 
almost any other industry, Professor 
Kly may insist to his heart's content that 
the government ownership of telegraphs 
would not be a step toward socialism; but 
if the arguments he give us are the argue 
ments by which the measure he proposes 
isto be justified, Tam quite certain the 
believers in socialism will welcome him 
as their unconscious friend and ally. 

If itis our duty to nationalize the tele- 
eraph beciuse itis a natural monopoly, 
then clearly it must be our duty to nation- 
vize all other natural monopolies. Now 
the professor tells us how we may recog 
nize wnatiural monopoly when we see it. 
He gives a list of its characteristics. And 
I invite his attention to the fact Chat if the 
possessing of these characteristics suffices 
to place a business within the category of 
natural monopolies, then Jolin Wanamak- 
ers great bazar in Philadelphia isas mueh 
aw natural monopoly as the Western Union 
telegraph company. The things it sup- 
plies are necessary. Tt occupies a pecul- 
larly favorable piece of land. It delivers 
the articles it supplies at the places where 
they are tobe used. It can) enormously 
increase its business without proportion- 
ately Increasing its plant ov capital And 
certainty and harmonious arrangement, 
Which can only be attained by unity, are 
paramount considerations for its suceess. 

1 would be loth to say that there are not 
many and strong arguments in favor of 
the niutionalization of the telegraph, But 
I feel constrained to say that professor Ky 
has not presented them inhis article in’ 
the North American Review, And [think, 
too, that when he gives his voice for pub- 
lic monopoly as betng the lesser of two 
evils, he does an unscientific thing. The 
student of principles has no vight ta ad 
vise wchoice between twoevils Tis duty 
is to search out and announce that which 
is altogether good, T. i. M'CreAby. 





Peace hath her martyrdoms which far surpass 
The clory of the battle, even as his— 
lrue servant of thy Master, rise and pags; 
Thou didst not in thy wisdom choose amiss. 
For who shall weigh the satisfaction keen, 
And that contentment from the conscious- 
Hess 
That death, which all men fear, whose shape 
Was seen 
Jame to thee, in the leper’s cuise, to bless-— 
And lives, deep in dark prisons, lit avain 
The lamps of love for thee Pere Datoien. 
Who scorns him, hath not heard the song of 
lite, 
He bath not read the human heart aright. 


He hath not seanued the meaning of the | 


strife, 
Which self doth wage with soul, darkness 
with light. 
He knoweth not the victory, nor the soope 
Of such heroic aspiration—far 
The music of such action singeth hope, 
And is to some world mariner a star, 
Thou makest for the future aves when 
Mankingd shall rise‘to thee, Pere Limien, 


Tsay it fearless—caring not av all 
If death be newer life, or lasting: sleep; 
If in the arms of mother earth we full, 
And nothing break our slumber, long and 
deep. 
Or if for those who doa martyr’s task 
At this world’s portal waiting angels greet, 
Aud there the names of all the faithful ask, 
And give the crown for cross—still, L repeat, 
Which ever thing be true, both now and then, 
Thine was the better part, Pere Damien. 
JosSeeH DANA MILLER, 


Mr, Perry's Gaad Wark. 
Quincey, UL, Journal, 

A large number of our prominent manu 
facturers, Members of the bar and loading 
merchants are signing the single tax petition 
Which is being circulated by Judve Perry, A 
meeting Of those who take an active literest 
in this important reform will probably bo 
enlied inthe near future for the purpose of 
debating the best way for the single taxers 
of suing tu du their part in this ua tional 
work, 
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In tho Vaiue of Farming Land Declining ? 


SPRINGFIELD, FUL—DP have before me a copy 
of the report of the state board of equializie 
tion in whieh TE find that all property in the 
stute of Llineis, both real aud personal, was 
vilved by the assessors ino the year PSi at 
$1,210, 108,863, while for the vear PSSs ib wits 
ussessed at but S709 804,506, a decline in 
wssessed valtte of S500, 804,857, 

Also in this county (Sangitnon) [find that 
while in IST al property was valued at 
SUG8S8, 771, ca TSSS ib was bub SE7002, 00 b 

linproved hinds, average assessed value 
per aere, for PS8s, in Sabyamen couaty, 
was SIO. Onitproved tinds, average 
value per vere, Sooo, averaged assessed 
value for beth improved aud tnimproved 
lands was $17.07.) For the whole state the 
verre assessed value peritere for improved 
lands was SELQ?; for unimproved lands 
$3.60) for both gl026 The castom bere is to 


would make improved tiods in this county 
worth on the average 8o211 peracre, This 
IT cousider a fair overage, leaving out the 
value of ecoaband other tuinerals, which are 
not considered when the assessor is around, 

Now, the figures quoted ubove give per- 
haps a fair reflection of the deciine in agri 
cultural land values in fitteen years in tbis 
state; but abt auy rate there has been aw post- 
tive decline in land values, Ineasured in dol- 
lars, yet farming lands rent for more per 
acre now thav then, either in cash or on 
shares, ; 

Laud which cauld then be rented for from 
BB to SM per vere vow brings from eto S$. 
The renter Who then gave a third of tus crop 
now vives one-half. Uhree-titths to the land- 
lord is not uncommmon here. Ll should like to 
have it explamed now itis that witha deeine 
inland values rent has risen, A friend sug- 
tests that the reason for 161s to be fouud in 
the fact that while the need to use land for 
farming purposes is greater the ability to 
buy is less. HkEsry WALKER. 

You siy the custom here “is” to assess 
at? one-third the real value, But what 
was” the custom in {8732 Perhaps to 
In any case it is 
quite impossible that if lands as a whole 
rent for 20 ov 25 per cent more in TSS8s 
than in 73 that their real selling value 
should have fatten five-twellths; unless, 
indeed, the former. date was in a great 
speculative era when land was held for 
future sale rather than for venting. It is 
like the personal property valuations in 
New York state; in IS72 personal prop- 
erty in this state was valued for taxation 
at #HT,000,000; in ISSS it was valued at 
$346,000,000, Suppose, now, se should 
ask how it is that personal property has 
disappeared from New York state at the 
‘tate of SL00,000,000 dn sixteen years? 
The answer would be: ft hasn't. The 
assessment is a lie. 

One thing to take into consideration in 
acase like that you speak of is the tax 
rate. It must be remembered that if the 
‘tate is, say three per cent, then the valu- 
ition need be only one-half as great in 
order to raise sullicrent revenue as it would 
if the rate were [fs percent, W. BLS, 





Rental Values Stigte Tax Limited.’ 


ALLEGHENY Ciry, Piv—L thiak the ques- 
tion herent involved is of great importance 
to the cause, and L therefore hope you will 
discuss the sabject farther. Of course, when 
I discuss a question inp political economy I 
use the term rent iu its economic sense. Yuu 
will see, by reference, that 1 did not say 
that the revenue should be restrleted any 
more than [ satd that it should be erpanded 
to needs of the government. Neither did | 
say nor mean that if we can get along with- 
out doing so we should not take the full 
rental value of Jand. What lexpressed did 
hot warrant toils assuinption, avd you will 
tind that my clear declaration is not cousist- 
ent With your assumption, and asa logical 
wouclusioln you assert that “my posittun— 
that of the single tax limited—seems to you 
logical. Now, surely Loam not logically 
bound to be consistent with your unwarranted 
assumption, but only to be consistent with 
mysell. This was the obvious way for you to 
construe omy meaning, The goverument 
should be econotmmiealiy adtninistered, surely, 
and without prejudice to the principle of 
man’s nataral rizht to the free use of land, 
Your single tax ts /dnited by the rent live, 
which has no necessary relauion as you pre- 
sentitto the needs of government. My sin- 
gle tax will daninale rent and be commen- 
surite with the needs of goverulnents it will 
wbolish rent and price of laud totatly (lor the 
landiyrd), and give to labor the free use of 
land. This ts the end and object of it, and 
therefore it cannot be culled © the single ta 
limited.” Jas. D. MuDADE. 

In your previous query you said that 
the tax should be commensurate with the 
needs of government, ete, Ttook that to 
mean, and would again take it to mean, 
that you thought government could be 
wdyninistered for less than the full eco- 
nomie rental of land, and proposed there- 
fore not to take the full rental, but only 
us muchas was necessary, You cannot 
tax land for more than ifs full rental 
value, Any extra tax will be a tax on im- 
provements, not on land, Now, you say 
that your single tax will be conmensuriute 
with the needs of government and will 
‘dominate rent;” that is, ifd do not again 
misunderstand you, you believe in a tax 
that bears no necessary relation to the 
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THE 
rental value of land and may be greater 
than that value or jess than it, according 
as government needs more or less. Whit 
“dominating rent” is T don't understand, 
Rent cannot be fixed by any law; it is w 
mitural growth, By permitting the with- 
holding of some lund from: use, rent on 
the rest can be somewhat raised. But 
otherwise rent: is determined and domin- 
ated by the natural growth and improve- 
ment of the community. Your tax would 
indeed be “tax” if it exceeded the rental 
vidue of Jand and was levied on some- 
thing else; ours would not be a tax at 
all in the true meaning of the term. 
It would be the giving to the whole com- 
miunity the vatue of the common domain. 
W. BOS, 


The Government. 

In the event of a national bank geiug into 
liquidation, and notes of the bank being lost, 
Who reaps the benefit, the goverument or the 
bank? GC. REEVES. 


Margin of Production Is the Better Terin. 


Burrao, N. Y., June 2I—-I object to the 
term “marvin of cultivation.” [think it gives 
the land question, in the minds of many, a 
sort of three acres and a cow aspect. What's 
the matter with “margin of use?” 

”. REEVES. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


A. public school for boys in a narrow 
street down town, near the City Ilall, is 
called Grammar school No, 28. Its schol- 
ars, classified in eight erades, range in 
ave from about nine years to about four- 
teen years. Until the middle of last Jan- 
uary these boys were being taught under 
the old method of cram. Since then 
they have had the monotony of that sys- 
tem broken by the introduction in the 
school of the rudiments of manual train- 
ing. 

On last Saturday and the following 
Monday an exhibit was made on the third 
Hoor of the school of things the boys had 
been making during the past five months. 
Most of the articles were spread out 
on boards laid over the — scholars’ 
desks, the visitors filing through the 
narrow aisles to inspect them, What 
Was seen were a good many specimens of 
modeling in clay, «number of frames and 
formis in wooed, and a great variety of 
mathematical tigures—square, triangular, 
hexagonal, octagonal, conical, multiconi- 
val, ete.—each cut from a single piece of 
white paper and pasted neatly in form, 
To each piece of work was attached a tag 
bearing the name of the boy who made it. 
On the walls were hung numerous maps 
und designs of toolsand machinery drawn 
by the boys. On these the authors had 
written their names in fancy writing, 

In the fabrication of the paper torms, 
much ingenuity was shown. Asa rule, 
the older the boys the harder the work. 
The sinall boys of the eighth or lowest 
grade believed they did well in turning 
out accurately made cubes, bricks reduced 
over half from the regular size, and single 
truncated cones. From the table where 
these lay, the visitors moved along view- 
ing’ the figures, which became more and 
more complex with the advancing ages of 
the boys in the successive classes. The 
upper grade boys reached the dizzy 
height of mastering the composition of a 
figure bristling with twenty cones or of 


creating an imitation winding staircase, 


its obstacles being re-entering angles and 


witernating acute and obtuse angles. 
Hach specumen out of one bit of paper, it 
is to be remembered, 


The clay modeling 
had gone no furthee than the working 
out of pretty leaf patterns and more or 
less faithful heads of animals, excepting 
in one case, Where a boy had given to the 
world avirls head, the face wearing a 
smile, The wopd work was mostly a 
repetition of the forms already done in 
paper. Mach boy had) had about two 
hours’ work a week the past session in 
the carpenter shop, which is a small class 
room on the top floor, where there are 
seven carpeater’s benches and fourteen 
sets of tools, The carpenters’ union is 
not yet in dunger from this source, 

The maps were testimony to the later 
mode of teaching geography, The boys 
we no longer asked to commit to memory 
long lists of “principal cities and rivers,” 
to “bound? states and counties, or 
“name” peaks and promontories, They 
we simply put to map making, In study- 
ing history, they are required to draw 
the map of acountry as it was at the 
date of the events they are called on to 
rehearse, The supreme height to which 
the miup-maters rise is to draw maps in de- 
tail from meniory. 

Both boys und teachers seemed interested 
w the exbibit, If a boy bad histag on a 
piece of hard work among the paper forms, 


or his name written on a particularly nice 
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map, he was not fur away when somebody 
asked who did it. When the teachers were 
plied with questions about a specimen of work 
or with regard to the new system, answers 
were apt to be lengthened into explanations 
which served to show that the teacher liked 
the new ideas, aud that he was as proud of 
bis (or her) boys as the boys were of their 
work. All the teaching in manual training, 
by the way, is done by the regular cliss 
teachers, excepting that there is a uew pro- 
fessor to teach working in wood. 

The teachers said that the whole idea of 
manual training was to teach the buys tu tse 
their hands and eyes, to study wud to think. 
Industrial training was not the aim. The 
boy who could draw the tigure of wo steam 
envine would not soon forget how it was 
nade. Practice in perspective and fure- 
shortening snarpened his eyes, and through 
them brought him uew ideas, Drawing lites 
with accuracy gave him command of his 
urns, wud hands, and fingers. Map making 
taught hin spelling, geugraphy, history aud 
drawing all at once. Modeling iu elay im- 
parted to the scholar some notion of art 
forms, und in not a few cases drew forth 
luteat talent Never had the schoolboys 
been seen thinking so profoundly as since the 
introduction of mathematical igure making. 
What lines were to be traced on uv plane sur- 
face of paper so as to result in a tigure of a 
preseribed shape when the paper should be 
cut on the lines and folded? That was a 
fascinating problemn, The boys never seeined 
to tire of the succession of puzzles offered by 
the series of more and more intricate figures. 
To work them out they applied themselves to 
thiuking oftener and more clusely than they 
had ever done before in their lives. When a 
buy had finished a figure he had also com- 
pleted an intellectual task. He had reflected 
and achieved. He was ready to tuke a 
step further. Faculties had been awakened 
in him which had been dormant in the old 
days of learning everything by rote. 

Nearly every boy iu Grammar School No. 
23 has a foreign name. Sometimes the sur- 
name begins with “Mac” or “O,” but more 
frequently it ends with “sky” or nik.” 
There are also Andreas, Pietrus, und Gior- 
gius. The scholars are ordiuarily dark little 
fellows, and their physiognomies are not com- 
tiom iu the private schools of New York. 
Their purents, most likely, never drew mem- 
ory mzps of Australia, or rubbed up much 
against the plastic arts. 

Since the starting up of the new system, 
the schoulboys have shown some new traits. 
Theyevince an interest in one another’s studies, 
they bring to schoul ideas from the outside 
world, and they occasionally remain in the 
class rooms at Voluntary study after school 
hours. The teachers relate stories of little 
surprises the boys have given them. The 
youugsters invent figure combinations not 
set down in the books, and then exhibit them, 
pleased ata teacher’s word of praise and tri- 
umphant if they find other’ boys trying to 
imitate their work. Thecoloring of the maps 
is left to the taste of the scholars. Usually, 
the beginnings are iu what the advanced boys 
term the barber pole style of coloring. In 
these there ure not many tints, but what are 
used are vivid. But the higher grade boys 
know how to shade their boundary lines ar- 
tistically. Advances in the art are made 
alinost, but oot quite, simultaneously by a 
whole class. The reason for this is that the 
boys have no copyright laws among them, 
and they appropriate one another's ideas 
Without compensation. Or, rather, compen- 
sation is found iu yeneral liberty of appropri- 
ation. In modeling in clay the boys may, if 
they wish, supply their ewn designs. To ob- 
tain these, some of the pioneers of art among 
them hie away to the stores of dealers in 
fashionable oil-cloths, look at the latest 


dreams of the pattern makers there, and then 
run off to school to copy thein from memory. 


There is not a bey in Grammar school No, 


23 who will not say he prefers object learu- 
ing to name learning, the making of things 
and of the pictures of things vo reading and 
reciting descriptions of things. A boy quick- 


ly learns all about the thing he makes—size, 
form, dimensions, and the technical terms. 
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This knowledge gained, he can think clearly 
when such things are in question. In his 
mind’s-eye he can see every line he has drawn 
in map making, every curve he has described 
in mechanical draughting, every shape he 
has followed in clay molding. How different 
from straining to recollect print—lessons that 
had little menning—from striving to get by 
heart words, words, words. 

Niiture bas distributed nuch talent in that 
duwn town school. With it she has conferred 
Virtues—industry, good will, aspiration, She 
has given to those boys an equal start with 
the boys in the finest school up town. Her 
part, one must declure ou a visit to this ex- 
nibit, has been well done, It is not until they 
quit school that the boys wall really discover 
the hundicap they carry. Man has not been 
so kind to them as nature. They will uot be 
able to win prizes of life as they did those of 
‘he school. Nobody reaps the harvest of 
their sowing as they work atstudy. The day 
they leave school and begin to work for 
bread, they will find that some men have the 
power to hold them off from labor and some 
totuke away a good part of the fruits of 
their dabor. Promotions will come slowly 
then. i 





The Rise in Price Will Probably Prevent 
Waste by Consumers, 
New York Sun, June 27, 

The sales agents of coal producing coim- 
panies met yesterday at the office of Treas- 
urer Hartt of the Deluware and Hudson 
cupal company, and decided to advance 
prices on July |, as follows: Grate, 5 cents, 
to $3.00; -cyz, 15 cents, to $4.15; stove, 10 
ceuts, to $440; chestnut, 15 cents, to S415. In 
ISSS the prices rauged slightly under these 
until July 16, when they were advanced to 
33.85 for grate, $4.15 for egg, $4.50 for stove, 
wud $4.50 for ebestuiut. 

HOW COLONEL SHEPARD REGARDS THE RISE. 
Maitland kxpress, 


Better advance the price of coal in this 
Weather than the price of ice. 


: Consumption Curede 


An old phys'cian, retired from practice, having had 
ohaeed in his twands by an Bast Todia missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
tnd permaneat cure of Cousumption, Bronchitis, Car 
turrh, Asthmaamd all throatand lung atfeetions; alse 
wposttive and radiee cure for Nervous Debiity and 
all Nervous Conmptaints, after having tested ifs won. 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
iwhis duty to mike it know ote his sulerng fellows, 
Accuuted by this motive anda desire ta reheve hue 
miun suffering, E will send free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, Frenelo or English, 
With fulldirections for preparing or using, Sent by 
nuit by addressing with a@taimp, miming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, M9 Power's bluck, Rochester, N.Y. 








[YS  GATARRH 
CREAM 


BALM 


Thad catarrh sobad 
there were great sores 
in my nose, one place 
was eaten through. 
Two bottles of Eli's 
Cream Balm did the 
work. My voice and 
head are well.—C. S. 


MeMillen, Sibley, Mo. HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and ig agree: 
able. Price )cents at druggists; by mail, registered, 
@eents. ELY BROTHERS, 86 Warren St., New York. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dollar on watches 

without getting full particu. 

lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 

Proof and our mode of selling ey 

them in Clubs at $f a licek, 

We quanuniee you absolutely 

against loss. Exelastve territory ‘ 

givento Active Agents. Prices, ON 3 

e7 to G1g0. Our special $4 HILA. 

Watch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 

guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 

watches ofequal qualitycan besold, and weprotectous 
customers fully, We refer to any commercialagency, 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

We have selling agents in every large city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once to 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 

go4 Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 

NY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
AXND ORGAN WITHOUT’ A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantancous Guide to the Keys. 
Price, $1.00. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
reguired, Send for book of testimonials free, Address 
The Dercan Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York, 
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States, whe, (if your drugglat paso ay Hi tad Canal Mt, Now Vorks 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
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to-day cf such a fund would far surpass the 
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Filppnanucy 
Froma Han Who is Paid to Think, But 
Who Evidently Does Not Earu His Was 
wes. P 

Kev. James K. Wasson in North Ameriean Review. 


Tt begins to Jook very much as though nei- 
ther Henry George nor Dr. McGlynn will sue: 
ceed for some vears to come in abolishing 
poverty. Lrecall the old story of the ardent 
[rish patriot, who, a few years since, was 
telling a visiting touristin the Green isle how 
many hundred thousand armed men there 
were in Ireland ready at a& moment's notice 
to free their beloved country from the rule of 
the Knoxlish oppressor. “Well, why don’t 
they go abead and do it?” was the natural 
question of the tourist.  ‘‘Begorra,” replied 
Paddy, in entire good faith, “the police won'b 
let them.” Sv, when we ask Mr. George and 
Dr. MeGlynn why they do not go ahead and 
nbolish poverty, they virtually reply that 
society will not let them, whieh is ouly an- 
other way of ucknowledging that — their 
scheme is impracticable—nu fact which every 
sade mao kuew from the start. 

Undeterred, however, by tbe signal failure 
of these earnest but mistaken men, L have 
decided to come forward with a little scheme 
of wy own tor abolishing poverty; not, in- 
deed, at once, us will be seen, but in the 
course of about two hundred and fifty years. 
My sclieme, in brief, is fur those who are most 
anxious to abolish poverty to raise the sum of 
ten thousand dullars in cash, or more, if pos- 
sible, and put it out at compound iaterest, 
until the principal shall become so immense 
that the interest annually accruing trom it 
will be large enouch to chunge the whole face 
of society. fu order to bring the matter more 
nearly home to us to-day, let us suppose that 
some Wise philuuthropist, say in the year 
1620, had set aside that sum of money, with 
tbe proviso that neiher principal nor inter- 
est should be touched until the year L8s), at 
which tinne the Whole amount should be safe- 
ly invested and the interest forever alter de- 
voted tothe alleviation of poverty aud to 
such other humane objects as shuuld com- 
mend themselves to w wisely selected board 
of anti-poverty trustees, two of whom might, 
perhaps, be Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn. = I 
venture to suy that the actual money result 


wildest dreams of the crankiest anti-poverty 
disciple in the world. 

As thus, for instance: Assuming that, 
when put out at compound interest, the prin- 
cipal doubles itself every fifteen vears—uo 
very extravacindt assumption—the $10,000 in- 
vested in 1620 would to-day amount to the 
inconceivably enormous sum of one bundred 
and eighty-four billions two hundred aud 
seven millions three hundred sixty thousand 
dollars! And this sum invested at the rate 
of four per cent would yield an anuual in- 
come of seven billions three huudred sixty- 
eight millions two hundred and twenty-four 
thousand four hundred dollars, which sum, 
be it remembered, would be available every 
year in perpetuity for the uoble but misty 
objects of the anti-poverty society. But in 
order to allow for leakages, and to avoid the 
consideration of acumbrous number, let us 
make our interest au even five billions a year 
iustead of the seven odd billivuas just men- 
tioned as the actual interest of our fund. 
What then will we be able to do with this 
vreat income! 

First of all, we notice the fact that five 
billions of dollars is just about bulf the 
money inactive circulation in the civilized 
world. This means that half of the work 
done in the world would be done under the 
auspices and for the sule benefit of our sup- 

osed anti-poverty society. Moreover, a 
urge proportion of the capitalists and em- 
ployers of labor in the civilized world weuld 
be sitnply the agents of the anti-poverty 


society. The banks and other — insti- 
tutions which now lend mouey would 
tind much, if not all, of their business 


gone. Por the anti-poverty — society 
would virtually own the earth and every- 
thing thereon, aud would, therefore, be the 
greatest lending institution in the world. = It 
could exact its own terms of interest, and 
controlling, as it would, most of the labor, 
the money and cammedities of the world, it 
would have absolute power to control the 
property of the world in accordance with its 
principles. The capitalist, the man of busi- 
ness, tbe retired manof wealth and the work- 
ingman, all would be paying a percentage 
out of their income to this great autocrat of 
human destiny. It would, however, at once 
strike w snag that might—nay, would—prove 
fatal to the society, unless it sueceeded in 
making over this human nature of ours. The 
strong brained, acquisitive men, whose very 
nwture it is to work with buth brain and hand 
in order to acquire wealth, wouid lose heart 
and stop working, On the other hand, an im- 
mense nuniber, possibly a majority, of the 
worl@s workingmen, knowing that the so- 
ciety would provide for them anyhow, would 
also stop working. Or, if they worked at all, 
ib would be in a listless way that would be of 
little value, So, theretore, the world’s in- 
dustries would) come to a sudden and dis- 
astrous stand scill, aud at the end of the 
year the five billion dollars of interest due 
the woti-poverty society would not be paid 
on account of the general cessation of work. 
And there would be no way to enforce the 
payment, unless all the civilized governments 
of the world should unite to doit, But even 
that wouid not avail if the debtors did not 
have the money to meet their oblivations, for 
you cannot squeeze blood out of a stone, 
Take away from men the hope that they 
may possibly better themselves some day or 
other—a hope that is latent in nearly every 
human breast--and you would at once de- 
stroy all huinan progress, Cruel as the prin- 
ciple of competition is—and it is very cruel— 
it is, nevertheless, a fundamental principle 
in any bumau society that is possible in the 
world as at present constituted, With all 
the inequalities for whieh it is responsible, 
civilization thrives under it. It hus led men 
wp out of barbarism to at least some sen- 
blance of a noble humanity, And no quicker 
road to jntelleciual death and social chaos 
gould be found than the withdrawal of this 






















life. 

But we will suppose that our society has 
successfully got around this difficulty. Some- 
how or other, everybody is happy and con- 
tented, as the hired agents of the anti- 
poverty society, The banker and merchant 
burn over their profits to the society, receiv- 
ing in lieu of them whatever the society 
thinks Ht to give them as wages. And the 


toilers of the world iu the | mines, 
in the factories, in the workshops, and 
on the farms continue to work just as 


hard, although they know tbat, being poor 
men, the great anti-poverty suciety will see 
that they get their “share” whether they 
work or not. All right; nuw let us consider 
what the society will do with its tye billions 
of dollarsa year. First of all, if it wanted 
to clear off our national slate, it could) pay 
our national debt and the immense national 
debt of Great Britain out of one year’s in- 
come, and then bave enough left to wipe out 
the debt of the city of New York. And if it 
eared about indulging in such works of su- 
pererogatiun, it could in a tery few years pay 
olf the nutional cebt of every nation in the 
world, But perhaps it might be thought that 
this would be only an indirect way of abol- 
ishing poverty, und so we will not covsider 
it. Ju the next place, it might buy preat ter- 
ritories of fertile land to give to the Jland- 
less. To be sure, the vast majority of the 
landless could have land to-day if they would 
vo where itis. But, as we know, they do uot 
wit land unless it comes inthe form of aw 
corner lot in a big city with a big house on it. 
But the anti-poverty society has declared 
that the landless must and shall have land, 
und so we will suppose it bought for them. 
Perhaps when they understood thut they 
would have a perpetual claim on the iucome 
of the society so long as they remained puor, 
they would consent bo occupy the land which 
was decided to be their share, simply as gen- 
tlemen of leisure. But inasmuch as the so- 
ciety would sternly refuse to help them the 
moment they became well-to-do, we may be 
quite sure that they ‘vould not work much; 
tor if they worked, they might happen to be- 
come well-to-do. Aud then they would not 
obply cease to be proteges of that human 
providence, the anti-poverty society, but 
they would be making some uther men poor. 
For rich men necessarily imply poor men, in 
the present order of things. 

It is true that, with such an income as we 
are considering, an anti-poverty society could 
do much to diminish vice and crime. It could, 
for instance, buy up all the intoxicating 
liquors of the world, and hire the manutac- 
turers not to make any more. But that would 
not stop the drinking habit. In some way, 
the men who wanted liquor would either 
muke it or get it in spite of the society. Or, 
uguain, the suciety could establish and endow 
a large number of ageucies fur the education 
and reformation of the people. But even that 
would not bring on the millenmum. Human 
nature would continue to be about what it is 
to-dauy—compusite in its character, with the 
goud and the bad su inextricably woven to- 
gether that they can uever be entirely sep- 
arated. 

What our doctrinaire social reformers 
would value most highly would be the uppor- 
tunity to give the “under dogs” in our sucial 
life a chunce, by giving them their “share” of 
the world’s good things. But when it came 
to applying this glittering generality to con- 
crete cases, they would get into trouble at 
once. For instance, do the men who run up 
our immense national drink bill deserve auy 
more money than they already get! Asa 
matter of social ethics, do they really deserve 
the money they now earn! Theu as to the 
immense number of men in the world with 
very slender abilities, or with no abilities at 
all, ought they to get as much as the men 
with great abilities? Still again, would it be 
either good policy or good murals tu give any- 
thing vutof the general fund to the great 
army of lazy and vicious men and women? Aud 
Jastly, Supposing that some littie junta of 
social reformers Were able to-day to make an 
ubsolutely equal division of the property of 
the world without any reference to the in- 
dividual endowments of men, how loug 
would it be before the old inequalities would 
ugein appear! 

1 started out with proposing a plan for 
abolishing poverty. But, after ail, L tind that 
my scheme will not work, Llostead of abol- 
ishing poverty, it would make everybody 
poor, aud not only poor but hepeless. Au 
autucrat, or w committee of autocrats, with 
un absolute power to control and distribute 
the wealth of the world, could do Jdittle or 
nuthing to put an end to the inequalities be- 
tween men. On the contrary, by their un- 
wise, though well-meant, interference with 
the great laws of social economy, they would 
soon impair, if uot destroy, the whole struct- 
ure of civilization. 
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RBandall Democrats Flocking Apuart—The 
Democracy “diettiug Pogether.’’ 
New York Evening Post. 


The Charleston News and the Macon Tele- 
eraph, both democratic, think the democrats 
have been “vetting together” pretty well on 
the tariff issue in the lust live yeurs, if the de- 
cline of Mr. Randall's contingent in the house 
be considered. lu the Forty eighth congress 
Mr. Randall had forty democrats voting with 
hin agalust a bill to reform the tariff. in the 
Forty-nuinth congress his coutingent of “as- 
sistant republicans” was reduced to eizhteen. 
In the Fiftieth congress his followers were 
reduced to five, andof this number four have 
been discarded by their constituents and will 
not be members of the Fifty-lirst congress, 
All this seems to show that the democrats 
are less divided than formerly—are more 
nearly unanimous on the tarilf issue than they 
were six veurs ugo, The News says: “If 
President Cleveland had dodved the tarilf 
jssue, the democratic purty would not only 
have lost the control of the government in 
November on the sectional} issue, but would 
be hopelessly divided to-day, and without a 
principle to reunite them for the next contest 
or to commund the support of the people of 
any northera state, As it was, the democra- 
tic candidate received a majority of the 
popular vote at the last election, and the 

















probabilities are entirely in favor of demo- 
cratic success three years hence. Honesty is 
not only the best policy, it always wins in the 
end, and wins to keep.” 


Why Sisty Seconds Make a Minute. 
Max Muller io Fortnighuly Review. 

Why ts our hour divided into sixty minutes, 
each minute into sixty seconds, ete? Sunply 
and solely because in Babylonia there existed 
by the side of the decitnal system, the sexa- 
gesimal, which counted by sixties. Why that 
number should have been chosen is clear 
enough, aud it speuks well for the practical 
seuse of these ancient Bubylunian merehants. 
There is no number which hus so many divi- 
sors as 60. The Babylonian divided the sun’s 
duily journey into twenty-four parasanys, 
or T20 stadia. Sach parasang or hour was 
subdivided into sixty minutes, A purasang is 
about a German mile, and Buby loufan ustro- 
homers compared the progress made by the 
sun during one nuur at the time of the equi- 
nox to the progress made by a good walker 
during the satne time, both accomplishing one 
purasany. The whole course of the sun dur- 
ing the twenty-four equinoctial hours was 
fixed at twenty-four parasungs, or 720 
stadia, or 360 degrees. The system was 
handed on to the Greeks, and Hippar- 
chus, the great Greek philosepher, who 
lived about 150 B. C., introduced the Baby- 
lonian hour iuto Kurope. Ptolemy, who wrote 
about 150 A. D., and whose name still lives in 
that of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
gave still wider currency to the Babylouln 
way of reckoning time. Jt wascarried along 
on the quiet stream of traditional knowledge 
through the iniddle ages, aud strange to say, 
it sailed duwn safely over the Niagara of the 
Freuch revolution. For the French, when 
revolutionizing weights, measures, coins und 
dates, and subjecting all to the decimal sys- 
tem of reckouiug, Were induced by summe Un- 
explained motive to respect our clocks and 
watches, and affowed our dials to remain 
sexapesimal—that is Babylopian—each bour 
cousisting of sixty minutes. Here you see 
ugain the wondertul coherence of the world, 
and how whut we call knowledge is the result 
of au unbroken tradition of a teaching de- 
scendioy from father to son. 


Hlere’s a How D’vye Dot 
St. Pau! Globe. 


Some of the wool growers want an extra 
session of cougress in October iu order to 
secure an increase of tariff on certain grades 
of toreign wool. They insist that this is 
what they voted for last year and what they 
need for a profitable industry. Bat the manu- 
facturers of woul say they ure nearly ruined 
bow by the increased cest of the raw mi- 
terial over what their foreign competitors 
bave to pay. A great portion of the mills 
wee shut down already, and it is insisted that 
w continuance of the present policy will cluse 
vuut the rest. Were it not for the cost of raw 
material they could go into the markets of 
the world with their products. If the mulls 
ure forced to close, Where will the grower 
find bis market! A taril! will not keep up the 
price of the product if there is small demand 
for it. 

“Official Courtesy”? Brings Out the Sham 
of Protection. 
New York Herald. 


“Mr. Windom,” said Mr. Wanamaker, in 
an embarrassed way, “my wile has been 
abroad buying a few jittle things, you know, 
and dent you think—abem-—that a certain 
eourtesy among offivials—high officials, of 
cuurse—ahem——” 

“Nr. Wanamaker,” replied Mr. Windom, 
“I quite agree that courtesy—amonp high 
Officaals, of course—is quite necessary, and ib 
will save so many express charges for me— 
abem. A letter to the collector of Philadel- 
phia, of course-—and perhaps the box of offi- 
cial stamps had better be sent by your secre- 
tary. Example isa great thing, Mr. W.,” and 
they parted with cordiality. 

Will che Democrats be un Explicit? 
Ohio State Journal. 

Will the democrats, when they meet m 
state convention in Ohio, be as explicit: with 
the tariff question, especially the tariff on 
wool, as the repubsicans were at their late 
convention 
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Kiberty Entightentng the World. 
John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Majestic Warder by the Nation’s gate, 

Spike-crowned, flame-armed like Agony or 

Glory, 

Holding the tablets of some uaknown law 
With gesture eloquent, aud mute as Fate, 
We stand about thy feet in solemn awe, 

Like desert tribes who seek their Sphinx’s 

story, 
And question thee in spirit and In speech! 

What art thou? Whence! What comest 

thou to teach? 
What vision hath those introverted Eyes 

Of resolutions framed in centuries? 

Thy Flume—what threat or guide for sacred 
way? 

Thy tablet—what commandment What 

Sinai! : 
Lo! asthe waves make murmur at thy base, 
We watch the somber grandeur of thy face 
Aud ask thee—What thou art? 


“T am Liberty—God’s daughter; 
My symbols—a law and wu torch, 
Not « sword, to threaten or slaughter, 
Nor a flaine, to dazzle or scorch; 
But a Light, that the world may see, 
And a truth that shall make men Free. 


“lam the sister of Duty, 
And Iam the sister of Faith; 
To-dauy—adored for my beauty, 
To-morrow—led forth to death. 
Iam she whom ages pave prayed for, 
Whom the martyrs were betrayed for.® 


“Tama herald Republican from a land grown 
free under feet of Kings, 
‘My radiance, lightiag a century’s span, a 
sister’s love to Columbia brings; 
Iam a beacon to ships at sea, and a warning 
to watchers ashore, 
In palace, and prairie, and street, thro’ me 
shall be heard the ominous ocean-roar. 


“J am a threat to oppression’s sin and a Pharos 
light to the weak endeavor. 
Mine isthe love that men may wia, but lost 
‘—it is lost forever. 

Mine are the lovers who deepest pain, witb 
\. Weapon and hand still wounding sore 
With singuined hunds they caress and chain 

4 pad crown and trample—and yet adore, 


rad 





kibave flamed in my name and Death 
°“hiis rewped wild harvest of joy and 
peace 
Till: my voice is a potent that stills the 
4" breath, my adveat a token that love 
stall cease. 

“In my name—timid ones crazed with terror 
ln my.oame— Law with & scourging rod! 

In my name—Auarchy! Cruelty! Error! 
I—who am Liberty! daughter of God! 


“Peace! be still! See my torch uplifted 
Heediess of Passion or Mummon’s cause! 

Round my feet ure the ages drifted 
Under my cyes are the rulers sifted 

Ever—-forever—my changeless laws. 


“Tam Liberty! Fame of nation and praise of 
stutute is naught to me, 
Freedom is growth and not creation, one 
man suffers, one man is free. 
One brain forges a constitution, but how shall 
the million souls be won? 
Freedom is more than a resvlution, be 1s not 
free who is free alone! 


“Justice is mine,and it grows by loving chang- 
ing the worid like the circling sun. 

Evil recedes from the spirit’s proving as mist 
from the hollows when night is done. 

Iam the test, O silent toilers holding the 
scales of error and truth, 

Proviug the heritage won by spoilers, from 
hard hands empty and wasted youth. 


“Hither! ye blind from your futile banding, 
Know the rights and the rights are won, 
Wrong sball die with the understanding, 
One truth clear and the work is done. 
Nuture is hiher than progress ur knowledge 
Whose need is ninety enslaved for ten, 
My word shal) stund against mart and col- 
lege, 
This world belongs to its living men! 


“Then hither, ye weary ones and breathless 
Searching the seas for a kindly shore; 

Lam Liberty! patient, deathless, 
Set by Love at the Nation’s door.” 











Happy Protected Workingmen. 
Maueh Chunk Democrat, 


Every workingman who voted for Harrison 
and protection, aud who helped to shout for 
joy ou the glorious protection victory, should 
by all means read the following and be happy: 

Andrew Carnegie will be at liberty to-mor- 
row to declare the places of nearly 1,900 of 
his Homestead steel works employes vacant. 
It was not the intention of Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co, to enforce their scale on June 1, but 
they presented it wt that time with the inten- 
tion of giving the nen an opportunity to em- 
brace it or quit.—(New York Sun. 

The best suites uf roomsiu the most expens- 
ive hotels are secured by American millioa- 
aires, Mr. Curnegie bas a whole floor at the 
Metropole und the visitors’ list of every big 
hotel bears the name of wealthy and influen- 
tial Americans.—[New York Sun, 
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$75.09 i) O $250, °° ean be made 
Working for us. Agents premyred who can furnish a 
horse and give their whole time to the business, Spare 
Moments may be profitably employed also. A few va- 
eubcles in towns wud cities, H.F, JOHNSON & CoO,, 
Ma street, Richm@ud, Va, 
N, dt. douse atute age and businesa experience, 
‘ever mind about sending stamp for reply, 2.0.4.8 
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Automatic Brake 
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We retail atthe lowest (-¢3% 
wholesale factory prices. A 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ff 
Name goods desired. 
LUBRURKG MFG. CO., 
14S KR. Sth St., Philads, Pa 





ie Shear CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 to 810,000 each, bearin 
thi: rate of etght per cent per annum Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. These nds are secured by first 
mortgages on Kansas Citv property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
ease he and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange added. Kecorded mortgage forwarded with 
each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of $100 and upward, bearing Interes?. 
at the rate of eight per cent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ined with a@ trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment. 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & C@.,, 
Security Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
i | N E YOU 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 
week. Reliable Agents ‘@) 
wanted. Lowest prices 

guaranteed. Exclusive @ 
territory given. F 


interest at 









LVANY & BEGUGs:, MILITAR & BAND 

and Orchestra, Ollice, 27 Third ave, New York, 

fesidence, 73 Union st., Brooklyn. Music furnished 
or al] oceasions, 

OLLAND'’S : 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMA, 
1485 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and 14th sts. 





OLMAN Ss CHUOULEMA MIXTURE tsa 
sure cure for all summer complaints. Price 35 


cepts, Holmiin's Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, pear 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


‘ ENVER, COLE,,—Lots $49 each in South Uaol- 
versity Place Aunexg lies high and beautiful: lo 
cated inthe line of rapid growth and improvement, 
For jnformation and plats address CG. G@. BUCK, 6 
Symes leek, Denver, Col. 


o) AX: BOGAN, Principal Agent for James 
Means’ 83 wad B4 shoes, 236 Bowery, near Prince st, 








Ns. AGATHA MUNLER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in sole staging and 
vocal sight reading at her residence. 223 K, Sad street. 


New York. 
ARE You 

ur®.T U RED ? 
That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, we 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernia) opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with & truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of &truse, Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure cab be 
relazed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insiz toeight weeks, Price of Kemedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, 65; sample package, containing 
enough te show good effect, 81. Sent vy mall, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Fulldirectians accompany each 
package, O,. FRINK, sole proprietor, 4 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the post offica) 
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GRACEFUL DESIGNS #s SOLID (ONSTRUCTION.@. 
® MARHLESS TOME cD DLA NOEAE INE 


An Inquiry Inte 


~~ __C.C.BRIGGS &C? , 
4: APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS, OF. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 
the Cause of Induartrint 
Depreasion and ef Increase of Want Wi 
Increase ef Wealth—The Remedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
m pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 85 cents. 
Half call or half weProeco, 820, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 
S42 pages. 

Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 3 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Av Examination of the Tariff Question with 
Eepecial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.5 Paper covers, 4 cents. 

Half calf or haif morocco, $3.00 


ta Half Calif and Half Merecce: 
Pregrees ANd POMEL ....cceccescccecccceen BO 
Secial Probleme......ccccccccccccssnsecrecsses BedO 
Pretection er Free Trade.............:.00. 3.00 
In sete ef three, bound alikke.........0. FOO 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, and How Alone it Can 
pe settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
& pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passage-at-Arms Between the Duke ef 
Argyli aud Henry Geerge. 
Ti pages. 
Paper covers, 15 centa 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Pregress and Poverty in German.) 

TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOW 
430 pages. 

Paper covers, % cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Pregress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L, LeMONNIER. 

48 pages. 
Paper covers, §2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Pretectieon er Free Trade? in French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION 
436 pages. 

Paper covers, $275. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progreas aud Poverty in Italian.) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUDSESBIO. 

2 pages. 
Paper covers, $2.30, 


For sale by al) booksellers, or sent postpaid on recetpt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 


— 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, ara offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 


Separate VOLUMES, ..ccessevecsescgsccreccscceceees 63.30 

Volumes Jand 4, DOUNd tOBEther...ccccscessesses Geel 

Volumes 2, 8and Giccccenccvcsresseeccscccesessceces 

Volumes 2,3, 4and Bocscvvecceeenessensversecseeces 

(Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 

18 Union square, New York _ 


Address 
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Thirty pamphbiets ayer phases of the social 
problem. Th estion of the hour, 
Stand It. Wil'be soe g d 
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Do You Want Money? ——— . 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely © 
against los s, supply adver. 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
five agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you fram competition, 





You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 


everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particue 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 

H EYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
gog Walnut St., Philadelphia, © 


FOR 

THE 
Prog Peck’s Pat. Improved Cushioned Ear 
6 NN jPrums PERVECTLY RESTORE 
Saga) THE FARING whether Deafness ts caused 
by colds, fever or injuries te the natural druma, 
Pilavisible, comfortalle, alwavsiia position. Muaic, 
> feonversation, whispers heard distinctly, Success 
wful where allother remedies fail, Sold only by 
&* ‘ma F, HISCON, 053 Broadway, cor Mth Sty 
New York, Write or val! for (ustrated book of proofs FIREK. 


PLENOS UNIVERSITY OP S435 


oe Guaranteed 6 yeurs., 


They Lead the Worl 


We" sell direct to J 
B families,and send for f 
trial in your own 
M7 home before you buy. J 
Catalogue Free. g t 
Estab, 1859, incor, 1877, Bas 
LL & SMITH PIANO CO., 
235 East 2iat Street, N.Y. 
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$2. $20. Hage Oke is 
$7.50 $650.00 ry allectin MaAN?’s 


Borax Soar Wrarrans. 
We pay cash for them. Write to us for a circular, 
KIRKMAN & BUN, 80 Cathorine Street, New York City. 
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” PISO'S CURE FOR: 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Couch Syrup. ‘Tastes good. Uso 
intime. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 





BELFORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Denn Piatt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
acience and art. 





A complete long novel in exch number, 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
we the fact that ‘revolutions never go back wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to tight it out on this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “up- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, 1s a guaran- 
tee that BELFORD'S MAGAZINBEinall {ts departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set before its readers, will ve alike wel- 
come to the home, the office and the workshop. 

Bubscription price, $2.50 a year; S cents a number, 

Subscmptiens received by bovksellers, oe wsdealers 
and postmasters every Where, or remit by P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, 

Sample copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 


BPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgar Fuwcett, Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. Cloth, $1.00 Paper 
Covers, W cents. 

A Friend to the Widow, 

By Maja Spencer. Author of ‘Calamity Jane,” “A 

Plucky One,” ete. Cloth, $1.00, Paper Covers, W 


centa, 
The Veteran and Hisa Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of @ “Fool’s Errand,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
A Boston Girl. 


At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, Paper Covers, 30 


cents, 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
Rmo, Cloth, $1.0 
Kady. 
ANovel. By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00, Pa- 


per Covers, W cents. 
Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, $1.5. 

florence Fables. 

By Wiltam J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 30 cents, 

Miriam Baleatier. 

A novel. By Kigar Fawcett, Cloth, §1.00, 
50 cents. 

Yonue Bante: A Child of Japnn. 

Anovel, By E. H. House, (The serial just completed 
in 7 Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.0 Paper, D 
cen 


Cloth, $1.00, 


Paper, 


Under the Maplen,. 
Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
80 centa. 
Adventures on the Monquito Shore. 
By E, George Sqwer, WA, F.8. A. With @ Illustra. 
tions, 1%mo, cloth; $1.00 
Edition de luxe of Poems of Pasnion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Fuily illustrated with pho. 
hea ert i ft Say parr ie ee pliutes, by 
raves Oovhers, rg 
Clot, $400, Full Morocco, $7.50. pea 
a sone — pen eee Heart. 
nna Irving. ith portrait of the author, ° 
form with ‘Poems of Passicna.” Cloth, 81.00, bdo 
The Wrong Man. 
ANovel. By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 25 centa, 


The Shadow of the Bars, 
A Novel, By Ernest Pebaneey Pierson, 
cents. 


Aunt Sally’s sey Jack. 
ANovel, By N.J. W. LeCato Paper, 3 cents, 
Au Impessibio Pessibiltzy; er, 8 
v yeieie iy » Cau sSuok 
ANovel By Charlies BL, Wiogate, Paper Covers, 3 
¢ 


U vee 


Paper, 3 


Rechefoucauld’s Moral Maxime. 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, @1,Uu, 
Rounsenu'’s Coufeanionn. 
Fully and beautifully Wlustrared, Two volumes In 
one, Cloth, $1.50, 
The Pouitive Philesephry, 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau, 
8va, Cloth, @440, 
An Americau Vendetta, 
By T.C, Orawford, Illustrated, Cloth, 91.00, Paper, 
@ cents, 
BELYORD, CLARKE & CU. 
PUBLISHERS, | 
Oblense, Now York and Han Brancisee, 





